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Canco  Publishes  92-Page 


ANNED 


OOD  JYLANUAL 
for  the  ARMY 


It's  a  virtual  encyclojUMlia  of  holpful 
inforiiiation  altout  caniit'd  foods.  It  tells 
how  they're  prepared  and  canned,  gives 
their  nutritive  values  and  eonunon  uses, 
describes  the  best  methods  of  handling 
and  storing  them.  Tt  also  contains  time- 
saving  charts  to  determine  average  serv¬ 
ings  and  cost  per  serving  of  all  canned 
foods  appearing  on  the  Army  Sub¬ 
sistence  list. 

A  tribute  to  the  value  and  need  for 
such  a  hook  was  demonstrated  by  a 
reijuest  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
that  enough  copies  he  printed  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  Mess  Sergeant,  Commissary 
Onicer  and  student  at  schools  for  bakers 
and  cooks,  with  a  copy. 

American  Can  Company  is  particu¬ 
larly  proud  of  this  new  and  important 
addition  to  its  long  list  of  booklets 
designed  to  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  foods  you  pack. 


WITH  CANNKi)  FOODS  destined  to  play 
anevi'r-inereasingpart  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  our  arnu'd  forces,  many  thousands 
of  soldiers  unfamiliar  with  canned  foods 
will  he  called  upon  to  buy,  handle, 
store,  and  cook  these  products. 

d'o  help  the  Army  train  men  for  these 
important  duties,  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  with  the  co-op«‘ration  of  the 
()uartermaster  Corps,  has  completed 
a  carefully  prepared,  comprehensive 
''Canned  Food  Manual”. 


PEA  CANNERS 


m  WTt  1 

4%.  ■ 

nil®] 

1  1  mt'^/4 

eOVERNMENT  NEEDS  COME^W**' 
But  CANNING  MACHINERY  is  Vital  Too 

War  production  must  have  first  call  on  all 
manufacturing  facilities.  But  we  are  not  neglect¬ 
ing  your  Canning  Machinery  Needs — egually 
important  for  Victory.  You  can  help  in  this  dual 
program.  Look  ahead;  check  your  canning 
machinery  needs  for  next  year,  and  place 
orders  well  in  advance;  right  now  if  possible — 
to  assure  delivery  early  in  1943. 


LEWIS  QUALITY  1^ 

GRADER  &  WASHER  ^ 

this  improved  grader 

kernel  *  PRAGUE  -  SELLS 

Offers  capa- 

city  in  smallest  floor 
space.  Will  crush 
damage  peas. 
Economical  steam; 
*  reguires  little  power. 
Sanitary;  easy  to  keep 
M  clean.  All-steel  weld- 

A  ed  type  construction. 

MAIL  COUPON  for  Free  Catalog,  Modern  Canning  Machinery 


(Sprogue*  Solis  Division) 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Please  send:  Full  Details  Re: _ 

Q  Your  General  Catalog 


Attention  of:. 


AM ACHE 


EAL 
YINERS, 


Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the 
eanner  because  they  thresh  peas  more 
efficiently  and  permit  the  packer  to  get 
a  pack  of  better  quality. 

Our  entire  organization  specializes  in 
the  manufacture  and  service  of  Hulling 
Machinery  for  the  threshing  of  Green 
Peas,  Lima  Beans  and  similar  products. 
We  do  not  make  any  other  class  of  Ma¬ 
chinery  to  divide  our  efforts.  All  of  our 
efforts  are  devoted  to  serving  the  Can- 
nina  and  Freezing  industries. 
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P£A  ADJUSTMENT- 


AYARS  Latest  10  Station 
New  Perfection 


LIQUID  ADJUSTMENT 
NO.  2—/  NO. 


■REVOLVING  HOPPER 


PEA,  BEAN  & 
CORN  FILLER 


CAN  STOP 


CHANCE 

GRADE 


STEAM 

COIL 


Has  TWO  separate  Briners  over  funnels,  dis¬ 
pensing  HALF  of  the  brine  BEFORE  the 
peas  and  the  BALANCE  on  top  of  the  peas. 


Having  TEN  Pockets,  the  brine  has  ample 
time  to  soak  in  the  peas  before  leaving  the 
funnels.  This  materially  increases  speed. 


FOirFILLING: 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS, 
RED  KIDNEY  BEANS, 
WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS, 
DICED,  CARROTS,  Etc. 


Large  Revolving  Hopper, 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


TARGET  FOR  TONIGHT 

•  •  •  Your  BtEsitioss? 


^  Maybe  they  won’t  actually  come  and  drop  a  bomb  on  your  business, 

Y  but  tbe  Axis  war  lords  have  their  eye  on  it,  just  the  same.  They  want  to 
wipe  it  out  as  a  competitive  force — or  take  it  over  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 
Here  is  a  threat  that  you  can  reply  to  note,  today,  and  in  no  uncertain 
terms — ^by  buying  Defense  Bonds  to  the  very  limit  of  your  powers,  that 
our  armed  forces  may  have  the  guns,  tanks,  and  planes  they  need  to  crush 
the  Axis  once  and  jor  all. 

HELP  YOUR  EMPLOYEES  TO  DO  THEIR  PART,  TOO 
Every  American  wants  the  chance  to  help  win  this  war.  When  you 
install  the  Pay-Roll  Savings  Plan  (approved  by  organized  labor),  you  give 
your  employees  that  chance.  For  details  of  the  Plan,  which  provides  for 
the  systematic  purchase  of  Defense  Bonds  by  voluntary  pay-roll  allotments, 
write:  Treasury  Department,  Section  S,  709  12th  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Make  Every  Pay  Day  ‘‘BOND  DAY” 

nth  U.  S.  Defense  BONDS  ★  STAMPS 
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Picture  of  a  war  weapon— in  a  cannery 


"jUST  a  grease  gun/’  you  say?  “Not  worth 
more  than  a  couple  of  dollars  as  it  lies 
there  idle?”  Right  you  are.  Yet  the  minute  an 
alert  foreman  picks  it  up  and  shoots  grease 
into  important  machinery — it  becomes  indis¬ 
pensable! 

Used  regularly,  the  grease  gun  is  your  vital 
weapon  against  wear.  It  helps  keep  machinery 
working,  cans  of  food  moving  out — plays  a  big 
part  in  keeping  a  cannery  producing. 

Your  efficient,  high-speed  Continental  closing 
machines  are  smooth-operating,  precision-made 
pieces  of  machinery.  Their  non-corrosive  parts 
resist  wear  and  tear.  Give  them  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  live  up  to  their  reputation  of  efficient 
operation.  And  efficiency  is  important  to  all 
of  us,  especially  today  when  war  efforts  re-, 
quire  so  much  of  the  country’s  resources, 
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EDITORIALS 


OUR  DAY — As  a  looker-on  at  the  meeting  of  the 
N.C.A.  Board  of  Directors,  in  Washington, 
Friday  the  8th,  when  probably  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  session  which  this  fine  old  Association 
ever  held  took  place — and  continued  for  a  day  or  two — 
we  were,  of  course,  duly  impressed  with  the  array  of 
bigwigs  from  the  Government,  and  likewise  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  (Years  ago  we  named  this  N.C.A.  Board  “the 
Millionaires’  Club”).  But  to  us  the  most  impressive 
fact  was  the  manner  in  which  every  branch  of  the 
Government  now  fully  recognizes  the  importance  of 
the  canning  industry,  or  more  particularly,  of  canned 
ioods.  The  meeting  was  virtually  called  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  direct  purpose  of  conferring  with  the 
canners  on  ways  and  means  to  make  absolutely  certain 
(D.V.)  of  a  maximum  production  of  canned  foods,  so 
all  important  in  the  conduct  of  this,  the  worst  war 
our  country  was  ever  engaged  in. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon.  Claude  R.  Wick- 
ard,  in  opening  his  remarks  set  the  picture : 

“Your  function  is  an  important  one  in  our  vital 
common  task.  In  most  instances,  the  production  of 
food  does  not  end  with  the  production  of  basic  raw 
materials.  Production  continues  until  the  food  is  pro¬ 
cessed  and  packaged.  Then  and  then  only  can  we  say 
that  the  job  is  done.” 

The  armed  forces  of  every  kind,  the  great  armament 
factories  and  the  horde  of  faithful  laborers,  men  and 
women,  turning  out  the  supplies  that  will  swamp  our 
enemies,  are  giving  their  all  to  bring  that  Victory  we 
nust  attain.  But  they  could  never  do  this  without 
ibundant  and  good  food!  Does  not  this  fact  enlist 
very  canner,  large  or  small,  everywhere  in  our 
ountry,  for  every  ounce  of  effort  for  the  duration? 

“I  cannot  overemphasize  the  need  for  meeting  the 
942  pack  goals  for  these  two  canned  vegetables  (peas 
ind  tomatoes,  but  for  all  other  canned  items  as  well)” 
ontinued  Secretary  Wickard.  “It  is  a  tremendous  re- 
ponsibility  on  the  part  of  the  industry  and  the  De- 
.^artment  to  see  that  these  goals  are  attained.  We  are 
!oing  everything  in  our  power  to  lend  assistance  to 
i.he  canning  industry  in  bringing  about  this  increased 


production,  and  we  have  no  intentions  of  shirking  our 
responsibilities.” 

The  Secretary  recognizes,  of  course,  that  the  grower 
of  the  food  crops,  the  farmer  comes  first:  “Our  first 
duty  is  to  the  men  and  women  who  actually  produce 
the  raw  material.  All  other  steps  depend  upon  that 
step.  The  Department  will  do  all  it  can  to  see  that 
farmers  are  protected.  This  is  imperative  to  get  the 
production  we  must  have  to  win  this  greatest  of  all 
wars.” 

And  so  he  proposed  a  joint  Committee,  and  named 
the  Government  representatives,  and  the  canners 
named  theirs.  “I  hope  the  two  committees  can  begin 
meetings  today  or  tomorrow  and  that  they  can  stay  in 
session  until  something  concrete  is  reac^y  to  be 
announced.” 

Previous  to  the  Secretary’s  address  to  the  assembly, 
Mr.  Howard  R.  Tolley,  Director,  Food  and  Apparel 
Section  OPA,  explained  the  necessity  for  the  price 
ceilings,  in  order  to  avoid  the  calamity  of  run-away 
prices,  commonly  termed  an  inflation,  and  which  ulti¬ 
mately  never  does  anybody  any  good.  And  it  was 
necessary  that  the  check  be  made  promptly,  and  defi¬ 
nitely.  The  highest  price  at  which  goods  sold  at  retail 
in  March  1942,  was  set  as  the  ceiling,  and  he  promised 
that  that  ceiling  would  not  be  punctured.  If  you  will 
stop  to  think  this  selection  of  the  retail  price  as  the 
guide  for  all  prices  is  a  wise  move:  the  wholesaler, 
and  then  the  manufacturer,  or  producer,  will  have  to 
fit  their  prices  to  such  retail  prices,  since  the  retailer 
must  be  kept  on  the  job,  and  to  do  so,  must  have  some 
profit.  And  he  will.  And  Mr.  Tolley  seemed  to  think 
that  the  retail  prices  ruling  in  March  were  high  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  Canners’  increased  costs  of  recent 
years,  with  possibly  very  few  exceptions,  and  that 
those  could  be  treated  on  their  merits.  Excessive 
profits,  of  course,  are  out. 

The  OPA  is  determined  to  get  the  production  and  is 
attempting  to  make  it  interesting  enough  to  everyone 
concerned  to  bring  about  that  result.  The  Government 
men  have  evidently  done  a  great  deal  of  research  work, 
and  know  that,  depending  upon  the  individual  ap- 
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parently,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  uniform  price  for 
the  same  thing  of  the  same  quality  in  the  same  quan¬ 
tity.  Mr.  Tolley  named  three  Commandments : 

1st — The  price  ceiling  shall  not  be  punctured. 

2nd — Production  in  full,  regardless. 

3rd — Fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  all. 

Since  these  ceilings  will  govern  “futures” — not  just 
the  spots  you  may  possibly  have  sold  down  to  the  last 
case,  long  before  the  end  of  March  ’42 — everyone  of 
you  will  be  interested,  and  compelled  to  study. 

Just  to  refresh  your  memory,  and  to  do  a  little  re¬ 
search  for  you,  which  you  can  pursue  in  your  Almanac 
for  ’40  and  also  ’41,  and  next  week  you  will  have  the  ’42 
Almanac  in  front  of  you,  we  quote  the  Low  prices 
(Eastern)  for  the  last  week  in  March  for  each  year,  on 
a  number  of  canned  foods  items.  These  prices  were 
published  in  The  Canning  Trade  in  the  issue  indi¬ 
cated,  in  the  year  specified,  and  consequently 
are  a  reproduction  here,  except  for  the  prices 
placed  in  a  bracket  under  the  1942  prices. 
These  inserted  figures  might  be  called  “about 
prices,”  since  the  market  pages  quoted  them  as  “Out,” 
in  other  words  the  market  was  so  bare  that  there  were 
no  prices  to  be  quoted.  But  we  approximated  them,  to 
complete  the  picture. 

Now  we  do  not  presume  to  say  that  you  will  agree 
with  these  prices  in  toto,  nor  possibly  even  at  all.  Re¬ 
member  the  variation  in  prices  referred  to  above.  Here 
is  the  one  and  only  authentic  (official)  record 
obtainable : 


COMMODITY 

Mar.  25 

GRADE  &  SIZE  1940 

Mar.  31 
1941 

Mar.  30 
1942 

Beans, 

Stringless 

Std.  Cut  Gr.  No.  2 . 

.65 

.80 

1.15 

Beans,  Lima 

No.  2  Tinv  Green . 

1.45 

1.40 

1.80 

Beets 

Std.  Cut  No.  2 . 

.70 

.70 

.80 

Corn 

Yel.  W.  G.  Fcv.  No.  2 . 

.92 

1.00 

(1.25) 

Corn 

Std.  Crushed  Wh.  No.  2.... 

.67  Vb 

.75 

(1.00) 

Corn 

Std.  Crushed  Wh.  No.  10.. 

4.00 

4.75 

(6.00) 

Peas 

No.  2  Ex.  St.  Swe.  4s . 

.90 

.95 

(1.20) 

Peas 

No.  2  Std.  Alas.  4s . 

.90 

.85 

(1.10) 

Peas 

No.  1C  Std.  Alas.  4s . 

5.25 

4.25 

(6.00) 

Pumpkin 

No.  2’o  . 

.90 

.80 

.95 

Spinach 

No.  2’i  . 

.80 

.95 

1.55 

Spinach 

No.  10  . . . 

2.80 

3.25 

5.35 

Tomatoes 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.75 

.70 

1.25 

Tomatoes 

Ex.  Std.  No.  10 . 

3.00 

3.25 

5.50 

Tomatoes 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.65 

.65 

1.05 

Tomatoes 

Std.  No.  10 . 

2.85 

2.75 

5.50 

Apricots 

No.  2’ 2  Choice . 

1.80 

1.90 

1.95 

Apricots 

No.  10  Choice . . 

6.00 

6.75 

6.75 

Cherries 

R.S.P.  No.  2 . 

1.00 

.90 

1.60 

Cherries 

R.S.P.  No.  10 . 

5.00 

4.90 

8.50 

Grapefruit 

No.  2  (Fla.) . 

.97il> 

.80 

1.15 

“  Juice 

No.  2  . 

.57% 

.62% 

.85 

Peaches 

No.  2^2  Choice . 

1.321/2 

1.30 

2.10 

Peaches 

No.  10  Choice . 

4.40 

4.90 

6.75 

Pears 

Bartlett  No.  2^2  Choice... 

1.85 

1.60 

2.25 

Pears 

Bartlett  No.  10  Choice.... 

6.25 

5.50 

7.75 

Salmon 

Red  Alas.  Tall  No.  1 . 

2.35 

2.70 

(3.60) 

Salmon 

Pink  Tall  No.  1 . 

.  1.55 

1.60 

2.00 

If  we  had  quoted  the  ’39  figures  the  variations  would 
have  been  more  pronounced,  but  these  are  sufficient  for 
the  purpose. 

NOTE  CAREFULLY — You  must  keep  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  record  of  every  sale  made  from  now  on,  including 
price,  conditions,  etc.,  as  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
show  that  you  are  complying  with  the  requirements. 
More  and  more  bookkeeping  is  coming  into  vogue  in 
the  canning  industry,  a  necessary  requisite  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  costs,  and  profits. 

HOW  PATRIOTIC?— We  speak  of  “My  country”; 
we  say  we — you  and  I  and  every  other  man  and  woman 
— are  the  Government.  And  that  is  true:  just  one  big 
family,  and  like  all  well  regulated  families,  all  equal 
with  the  others,  and  all  expected — yea,  eager — to  do 
a  full  share  in  the  support,  and  the  protection  of  the 
family,  and  of  its  every  member.  Especially  if  the 
family  were  in  danger,  or  threatened. 

Go  back  to  the  foundation  of  our  great  country. 
When  General  Washington  called  for  volunteers — and 
there  were  none  other — they  came  with  their  own  guns 
and  ammunition,  and  food;  he  had  no  money  to  buy 
armament  or  supplies.  And  when  he  had  obtained  our 
freedom,  he  had  to  invite  wealthy  men  to  act  as  build¬ 
ers  of  the  Government,  and  to  operate  it.  Neither 
he  nor  anyone  else  got  a  cent  for  their  services,  but 
on  the  contrary  they  spent  their  own  fortunes  to  build 
the  finest  government  ever  devised  by  man,  under  the 
benign  direction  of  Almighty  God. 

It  is  still  that  same  Government,  and  we  are  fighting 
a  more  dangerous  war  than  they  did  in  those  days. 
Are  we  less  patriotic? 

We  are  called  upon  to  buy  bonds — and  we  do  so  be¬ 
cause  we  get  a  small  but  safe  interest  for  our  money! 
We  work,  but  want  the  highest  possible  wage.  We 
produce,  but  we  want  a  good  profit  on  every  bit  of  our 
war  production. 

Ought  we  not  to  willingly  give  every  dollar  we  own, 
over  and  above  the  most  meager  possible  retention  for 
food  and  necessaries — as  those  early  founders  of  our 
Government  did ;  ought  we  not  to  make  every  sacrifice 
to  save  this  great  nation,  freely  and  of  our  own 
volition?  Not  for  profit! !  Charge  our  family  a  profit?! 

In  our  issues  of  March  23rd  and  30th — (that  famous 
last  of  March  ’42)  we  carried  the  slogan  of  Mr.  Donald 
Nelson :  “A  year  from  now  what  will  we  wish  we  had 
done  today?” 


Calendar  Of  Events 


JUNE  1-2,  1942 — Spring  Meeting,  Michigan  Canners  Association 
Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  8-14,  1942 — Annual  Convention,  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JUNE  15,  1942 — Summer  Meeting,  Maine  Canners  Association 
Lakewood  near  Skowhegan,  Maine. 

JUNE  15-17,  1942 — Third  Annual  Meeting,  Institute  of  Fooc’ 
Technologists,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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Committee  Studies  Application  of  Price  Ceilings 

NCA,  OPA,  and  USDA  are  Represented  on  Group  Suggested  by  Secretary  Wickard; 

Details  of  NCA  Board  Meeting 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  REPORT 
AWAITED 

From  Information  Letter, 
National  Canners  Association 

Development  of  a  method  of  applying 
the  maximum  price  regulations  to  canned 
foods  so  as  to  enable  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  to  carry  forward  its  production 
plans  for  1942  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  joint  committee  representing  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  at  the  con¬ 
ference  held  in  Washington  on  May  8 
and  9. 

The  Association  will  notify  the  indus¬ 
try  by  special  bulletin  as  soon  as  definite 
information  is  available  regarding  action 
by  this  joint  committee.  It  was  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  suggestion  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Claude  R.  Wickard,  who 
addressed  the  Directors,  members  of  the 
Administrative  Council,  officers  of  Sec¬ 
tions,  and  secretaries  of  State  and  re¬ 
gional  canners  associations,  called  to¬ 
gether  to  consider  the  General  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  and  its  possible  effect 
1942.  The  committee  convened  immedi- 
on  the  production  of  canned  foods  in 
ately  and  held  continuous  sessions  on 
Friday  and  Saturday.  The  full  commit¬ 
tee  will  reconvene  on  Wednesday. 

Secretary  Wickard  had  reiterated  his 
determination  to  achieve  the  increased 
production  goals  and  declared  to  the  can¬ 
ners  that  the  Department  will  stand  be¬ 
hind  its  commitments  in  the  canned  to¬ 
mato  and  pea  production  programs.  He 
stated  he  had  no  answer  to  the  question 
iis  to  how  the  OPA  price  ceilings  on 
canned  foods,  effective  May  11,  might 
affect  this  increased  production,  but  that 
his  first  responsibility  is  to  see  that 
nough  foods  are  produced  this  year,  and 
’  e  concluded  his  address  with  the  sug- 
,  •'stion  that  a  committee,  of  working 
’cportions,  be  appointed  from  the  can- 
ng  industry,  to  begin  meeting  immedi- 
ely  with  other  committee  members 
om  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
'd  OPA,  and  to  stay  in  session  until 
9  job  is  done.  Roy  F.  Hendrickson, 
ministrator  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
*^ing  Administration,  was  made  chair- 
n  of  the  group  from  USDA  that  is 
ving  on  the  price  committee. 

NNERS  ON  PRICE  COMMITTEE 
^resident  Lindsey  named  the  follow- 
r  members  to  serve  as  representatives 
the  industry  on  the  committee:  Harry 
Cannon,  chairman;  E.  B.  Cosgrove, 
arc  C.  Hutchinson,  Karl  K.  Mayer, 
ward  M.  Orr,  Robert  C.  Paulus.  E.  N. 
[^'chmond,  E.  F.  Trego,  C.  M.  Walters, 
^Ivon  Musick,  Stanley  Powell,  A.  C. 


Ketzler,  Harold  Batchelder,  and  Clinton 
W.  Davis. 

A.  C.  Hoffman,  Price  Executive  of  the 
Food  and  Food  Products  Section,  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  OPA  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  committee,  which  went 
into  session  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  day  of  the  conference.  Just  prior 
to  adjournment  of  the  Directors  on  May 
9,  Chairman  Cannon  left  the  committee 
sessions  long  enough  to  make  a  brief 
announcement  that  no  progress  report 
could  yet  be  made,  as  definite  agree¬ 
ments  had  not  yet  been  reached. 

In  opening  the  conference  President 
Lindsey  stated  that  its  objectives  were 
two-fold:  First,  to  acquaint  canners 
with  the  purpose  and  provisions  of  the 
price  regulations;  second,  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  canners  to  acquaint 
those  in  charge  of  the  administration  of 
price  control  with  the  situation  of  the 
industry  under  the  regulations.  Out  of 
the  addresses  that  were  scheduled  and 
the  discussions  to  take  place,  he  hoped 
that  an  understanding  could  be  reached 
that  would  provide  a  basis  for  immediate 
action,  equitable  alike  to  producer  and 
consumer,  and  which  would  fulfill  the 
purpose  for  which  the  regulations  were 
devised. 

TOLLEY  STATES  OPA  PREMISES 

Following  a  silent  testimonial  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Judge  J.  Harry 
Covington,  Association  counsel,  and  an 
address  by  Edward  B.  Burling,  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Covington,  Burl¬ 
ing,  Rublee,  Acheson  and  Shorb,  the  way 
was  paved  for  consideration  of  the  price 
ceiling  question  when  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Howard  R.  Tolley,  Director 
of  the  Food  and  Apparel  Section  of  OPA. 
Mr.  Tolley  explained  why  the  price  order, 
when  it  finally  was  issued  on  April  28, 
was  so  different  from  the  type  of  regu¬ 
lation  discussed  by  price  officials  at  the 
January  convention  and  at  several  sub¬ 
sequent  Washington  conferences.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  at  that  time  the  government 
policy  on  price  was  that  of  “selective 
price  administration”  —  commodity  by 
commodity,  price  by  price.  But  a  month 
or  two  ago,  Mr.  Tolley  stated,  it  began 
to  be  apparent  that  this  policy  would 
not  succeed  in  staving  off  inflation.  An 
immediate  cessation  of  further  price  in¬ 
creases  was  needed,  all  at  once,  he  said, 
and  it  accordingly  was  not  possible  to 
wait  for  the  1942  packs  before  flxing 
prices. 

Mr.  Tolley  stated  that  OPA  has  three 
fixed  premises  as  to  price  control: 

1.  The  March  retail  price  ceiling  will 

not  be  punctured. 

2.  The  country  needs  full  production  in 
1942  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruits,  for 


the  armed  forces,  civilian  population 
and  Lend-Lease  distribution. 

3.  The  Government,  in  what  it  does, 
must  so  conduct  itself  as  to  be  as  fair 
as  possible  to  all  levels  and  branches  of 
industry.  The  speaker  stated  that  it  was 
felt  that  the  March  retail  prices  were 
high  enough  to  support  the  higher  costs 
of  labor,  raw  materials,  etc.,  incurred  in 
the  production  of  most  of  the  1942  manu¬ 
factured  goods. 

Mr.  Hendrickson  also  spoke  to  the  can¬ 
ners  before  the  newly  formed  price  com¬ 
mittee  went  into  session,  expressing  his 
appreciation  of  the  industry’s  cooperation 
with  the  production  program  USDA  has 
been  sponsoring. 

Canned  food  ceilings  were  the  subject 
of  a  special  panel  discussion  with  which 
the  second  session  of  the  Director’s  meet¬ 
ing  was  opened,  Friday  afternoon. 
Members  of  the  panel  were  officials  from 
OPA  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Canners  brought  out  before  the  panel 
members  the  fact  that  retail  prices  do 
not  immediately  follow  the  wholesale 
market  changes;  that  retail  ceilings  in 
many  cases  are  not  going  to  be  high 
enough  to  absorb  the  increases  canners 
will  be  obliged  to  pay  for  raw  material, 
labor,  supplies,  etc.;  that  the  March 
frozen  levels  fix  the  prices  only  for  an 
individual  seller,  thus  leaving  a  dispar¬ 
ity  between  his  ceiling  and  that  of  some 
other  seller  whose  top  price  was  differ¬ 
ent;  that  the  order  is  based  on  March 
delivery  whereas  in  many  cases  goods 
delivered  in  March  were  contracted  and 
paid  for  several  months  earlier;  that  in 
the  case  of  some  products  now  being 
packed,  the  March  ceiling  already  has 
proved  to  be  below  current  costs;  that 
some  canners  may  establish  a  ceiling 
by  having  sold  or  delivered  certain 
grades  of  the  same  commodity  in  the 
base  period,  while  other  grades  and 
styles  of  the  same  commodity  were  not 
sold  and  therefore  no  ceiling  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  other  similar  problems. 

A  canvass  was  made  of  canners  in  the 
room  to  ascertain  what  acreage  increases 
were  in  sight  for  1942,  and  how  raw 
products,  labor,  supplies,  and  freight 
costs  compare  with  last  year.  Expres¬ 
sions  were  had  from  28  States. 

Acreage  increases  were  reported  for 
practically  every  canned  commodity,  with 
several  sections  reporting  difficulty  ob¬ 
taining  corn  acreage  in  sections  where 
there  is  competition  from  soy  bean 
expansion. 

Increases  in  labor  costs  reported  from 
the  several  States  ranged  from  15  to  45 
per  cent.  Increased  costs  of  raw  prod¬ 
ucts  ranged  from  15  to  80  per  cent, 
covering  a  variety  of  items  and  canning 
prop  areas.  Increases  reported  for  the 
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cost  of  shipping  cases  ranged  from  50 
to  70  per  cent. 

Expansions  regarding  the  warehouse 
situation  indicated  an  almost  uniform 
scarcity  of  storage  space.  Canners 
brought  out  the  fact  that  freight  rates 
would  be  higher  this  year,  and  that  the 
effect  of  Tin  Conservation  Order  M-81 
on  the  unit  costs  for  year-round  pack¬ 
ers  would  result  in  higher  overhead 
costs  per  unit. 

The  facts  developed  in  the  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  were  recorded  by  the  Association 
and  presented  to  the  price  committee  for 
consideration  in  their  deliberations. 

SATURDAY  MAY  9th 
With  the  price  committee  still  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  day 
of  the  meeting,  those  in  attendance  took 
up  such  matters  as  the  farm  and  cannery 
labor  supply  for  1942,  and  the  situation 
as  regards  sugar,  containers,  machinery 
priorities,  and  pack  reservations  for  the 
Government. 

Labor — C.  V.  Freeman,  of  the  Farm 
Placement  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  urged  that  canners  make 
their  labor  needs  known  to  the  local  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Service  as  far  in  advance 
of  harvesting  and  packing  as  possible. 
He  described  the  steps  the  Service  is 
taking  in  the  marshalling  of  labor  for 
war  objectives — both  as  to  production  of 
armament,  munitions  and  equipment  for 
the  armed  forces,  and  the  production  of 
foods  for  the  military  and  civilian  popu¬ 
lation.  He  discussed  also  the  program 
of  routing  of  migratory  labor  to  locali¬ 
ties  in  which  it  is  needed,  and  in  this 
connection  again  urged  that  officials  be 
notified  as  far  in  advance  of  need  as 
possible. 

Sugar — Chester  Davis,  Chief  of  the 
Sugar  Section  of  the  Food  Rationing  Di¬ 
vision  of  OPA,  presented  an  intei-esting 
picture  of  the  sugar  supply  situation, 
and  described  the  efforts  the  Government 
is  making  to  maintain  a  constant  supply 
in  the  face  of  shipping  hazards,  in  At¬ 
lantic,  Pacific  and  Caribbean  waters.  In 
response  to  a  question  from  the  floor  he 
explained  that  the  Schedule  A  limitations 
in  the  sugar  order  include  glucose  and 
dextrose,  but  that  the  sugar  uses  on 
Schedule  B — catsup,  chili  sauce,  and 
other  specialties  in  the  70  per  cent  cate¬ 
gory — cover  only  cane  and  beet  sugar. 

Containers — E.  A.  Meyer  of  the  Can¬ 
ned  Foods  Section  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board,  gave  the  meeting  a  forecast 
of  the  container  policies  that  will  be 
pursued  for  1943.  The  Board  is  working 
on  a  list  of  all  packaged  foods  which  are 
being  classified  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allot  each  product  to  a  permanent  form 
of  container  for  the  duration.  Mr.  Meyer 
expressed  the  belief  that  steel  scarcity 
is  going  to  play  a  bigger  part  in  the  con¬ 
tainer  problem  as  time  goes  on,  demands 
for  military  use  of  steel  having  already 
risen  above  production.  Rubber  and 
steel  are  the  outstanding  scarce  mate¬ 
rials  for  food  container’s  while  glass  and 
paper  today  seem  the  least  critical,  he 
stated. 


Mr.  Meyer  repeated  instructions  as  to 
the  correct  use  of  various  priority 
forms.  He  particularly  urged  that  can¬ 
ners  applying  for  materials  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  warehouse  try  their  best  to 
cut  down  on  or  eliminate  the  use  of 
steel.  Applications  for  warehouse  pri¬ 
orities,  he  said,  should  be  made  on  Form 
PD-200,  attention  L-41. 

J.  Howard  Hamilton,  administrator  of 
Order  M-86,  addressed  the  meeting  at 
the  Saturday  luncheon,  pointing  out  the 
various  ways  in  which  procurement  has 
been  streamlined  during  the  past  year. 
He  also  made  a  plea  for  full  production 
of  the  goals  in  1942,  stating  that  if  these 
are  not  reached,  the  percentage  now  re¬ 
served  for  the  Government  will  have  to 
be  raised.  He  indicated  that  a  reserva¬ 
tion  order  for  canned  fish  will  be  issued 
soon. 


BUSINESS  SESSION  OF  BOARD  OF 
DIRECTORS 

At  the  business  session  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  the  tentative  budget  for 
1942  voted  by  the  Board  at  its  January 
meeting  was  approved,  without  alter¬ 
ation,  as  the  final  budget  for  the  year. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Association  were 


Seek  Ceiling  Siispensioii — As  manu¬ 
facturing  and  wholesaling  trades  moved 
under  OPA’s  overall  ceiling  this  week, 
strong  protests  against  inequalities  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  provisions  of  the  order 
marked  the  food  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try’s  reception  of  the  war-time  curbs. 

Most  outspoken  critic  was  Paul  S. 
Willis,  president  of  the  Associated  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturei's’  of  America,  who 
suggested  a  60-day  suspension  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  order  to  relieve 
manufacturers  of  undue  burdens  which 
he  contends  the  regulation  generates. 

“While  the  grocery  manufacturers  are 
in  whole-hearted  accord  with  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  OPA  price  ceiling 
order,’’  he  declared,  “they  nevertheless 
urge  that  the  effective  date  of  the  order 
be  postponed  for  60  days  in  order  to 
provide  time  for  intelligent  clarification 
and  orderly  adjustment. 

“As  the  record  shows,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  for  months  been  making  a 
strong  effort  to  keep  prices  down.  They 
have  absorbed  the  mounting  costs  of 
agricultural  products,  labor  and  taxes. 
Because  they  have  been  keeping  prices 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  levels  they 
are  now  faced  with  a  problem  which 
under  the  order  is  insoluble.  If  prices 
are  to  be  rolled  back  to  the  March,  1942 
level,  this  means  that  the  manufacturers 
will  be  forced  to  operate  at  a  loss.” 

The  manufacturers’  spokesman  de¬ 
clared  that  manufacturers  require  time 
to  adjust  their  business  to  the  sudden 
change,  and  added  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  are  prepared  to  guarantee  that 


amended  by  substituting  for  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  4,  which  reads 
“The  rate  of  dues  shall  be  uniformly  ap¬ 
plicable,  and  all  dues  shall  be  due  and 
payable  quarterly,”  the  following  lan¬ 
guage:  “The  rate  of  dues  shall  be  uni¬ 
formly  applicable,  and  all  dues  shall  be 
due  and  payable  on  March  31st  of  each 
year.  Members  may  elect  to  pay  their 
dues  in  four  equal  installments  on  March 
31st,  June  30th,  September  30th,  and  De¬ 
cember  31st.” 

The  date  of  the  next  annual  conven¬ 
tion — the  week  of  January  24 — was  for¬ 
mally  approved. 

Application  of  the  apple  juice  canners 
for  the  organization  of  an  Apple  Juice 
Section  of  the  Association  was  approved. 

President  Lindsey,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association,  presented  to  Robert  C. 
Paulus,  president  of  the  Association  in 
1941,  an  engrossed  copy  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  at  the  annual  convention 
in  January  expressing  the  appreciation 
of  the  Association  and  the  industry  for 
the  notable  service  he  had  rendered  dur¬ 
ing  his  term  of  office. 

A  review  of  Association  activities  since 
the  January  convention,  prepared  in 
mimeograph  form,  was  distributed  to 
those  in  attendance  at  the  meeting. 


they  would  make  no  price  advances  over 
present  levels  during  the  suggested 
period  of  grace.  He  commented  that 
such  orderly  procedure  would  better 
serve  the  public  in  the  long  run  than 
the  present  “hasty  and  disorganized” 
plan. 

From  Florida  came  a  formal  protest 
by  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission 
against  the  inclusion  of  canned  citrus 
products  in  the  overall  ceiling  regulation, 
this  protest  contending  that  the  order 
will  result  in  lower  prices  to  the  growers 
and  losses  both  to  the  citrus  growers  and 
canners. 

Canners  and  the  Ceiling — From  the 
canning  industry  came  increasing  evi¬ 
dence  of  unrest  over  the  ceiling  order 
and  its  potential  effect  upon  this  season’? 
packing  operations. 

Confronted  on  the  one  hand  with  in 
creasing  demands  from  growers  of  car 
ning  crops,  and  Department  of  Agricul 
ture  support  for  such  demands,  an 
sharply  higher  packing  costs  durin* 
1942,  many  canners  see  in  the  ceilin 
regulation  as  now  effective  an  invitatio 
to  commit  commercial  “hari-kari.”  Tha 
the  banks  share  this  view  is  indicate 
by  reports  that  canners  are  encounterin 
difficulty  in  securing  their  normal  accon 
modations  for  the  financing  of  earl 
operations. 

Prompt  remedial  action  by  Washingte 
is  i-equired  if  the  current  program  fo 
sharply  increased  canned  foods  produi 
tion  is  to  go  through,  they  argue.  Ii 
evitably,  if  OPA  adheres  to  its  deter 
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mination  that  ceiling  levels  must  not  be 
punctured  by  price  readjustments,  some 
form  of  Federal  subsidy  is  indicated. 
Just  what  form  this  will  take  is  of 
course  uncertain.  One  trade  rumor  has 
it  that  the  Government  may  take  title 
to  all  canned  foods  packed  this  year  and, 
after  allocating  required  quantities  for 
the  Army,  Navy,  lend-lease,  and  other 
purposes,  will  re-sell  to  the  wholesale 
trades,  providing  for  stated  margins  of 
mark-ups  by  both  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  in  order  to  keep  consumer  costs 
within  reasonable  limitations.  Such  a 
program,  of  course,  would  involve  heavy 
subsidies,  which  presumably  would  be 
justified  by  the  contention  that  such 
action  would  protect  both  agriculture  and 
the  consuming  public. 

ODT  Truck  Regulation — In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  wholesale  food  trades  continue 
more  perturbed,  if  possible,  over  ODT 
Truck  Order  No.  5  than  they  are  over 
the  influence  of  the  price  ceiling 
regulation. 

Currently,  wholesalers  have  enlisted 
the  aid  of  the  War  Production  Board  and 
are  seeking  support  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  suspension  of  the 
June  1  effective  date  of  ODT  Order  No. 
5,  with  later  amendment  to  provide  suit¬ 
able  exemption  for  food  distributors. 

The  order  as  now  drawn,  wholesalers 
contend,  would  not  only  drive  many 
wholesale  and  retail  grocers  from  busi¬ 
ness,  but  would  result  in  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  food  distribution  costs. 

THINNER  CLASS  BUT 
MORE  OF  IT 

WPB,  May  11 

Thinner  and  less  fancy  glass  contain¬ 
ers,  but  pi-obably  30  per  cent  more  of 
them  to  help  meet  the  shortage  of  tin 
cans  and  other  metal  containers  is  ex- 
l>i‘cted  to  result  from  a  sweeping  oi’der 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  effective 
I'd  ay  11,  that  moves  toward  these  ob¬ 
jectives,  together  with  the  saving  of 
considerable  amounts  of  soda-ash  and 
( ther  glass-making  materials,  by  stand- 
•  •  dizing  certain  glass  container  sizes  and 
“ights. 

At  the  same  time,  the  WPB  issued  two 
companying  schedules  to  the  order 
•^-103),  limiting  the  production  of  bot- 
•s  for  distilled  spirits  (whiskey,  gin, 
mdy,  and  rum)  and  for  malt  beverages 
eer,  ale,  porter,  and  stout)  to  specific 
'cs  and  weights. 

The  Limitation  Order  has  five  general 
iectives: 

To  reduce  unnecessary  weights. 

1.  To  require  simpler  designs  using 
glass  per  bottle. 

.  To  permit  the  industry  adequate 
1.3  for  the  manufacture  of  new  molds 
which  glass  bottles  are  made,  so  that 
'.d-making  shops  will  not  be  over- 
dened. 

t.  To  establish  a  trend  to  “stock”  con¬ 
fers  which  many  consumers  can  use, 
1  which  can  be  made  on  a  mass  pro- 
'  :tion  basis. 


5.  To  allow  private  designs  to  be  used 
only  on  efficient  long  runs,  and  only  de¬ 
signs  which  meet  the  same  weight  limits 
assigned  stock  items. 

The  order  provides  for  the  issuance  of 
schedules  of  simplified  practices  by  the 
Director  of  Industry  Operations,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  manufacture  of  glass  con¬ 
tainers  not  conforming  to  the  terms 
outlined. 

The  order  also  freezes  all  glass  con¬ 
tainer  designs  to  existing  molds  except 
when  certain  conditions  are  met.  One 
of  these  exceptions  allows  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  glass  containers  on  machines 
normally  used  for  other  container  mate¬ 
rials.  Other  exceptions  cover  the  use  of 
a  specifically  authorized  design  never 
previously  made  in  glass,  the  packing  of 
a  product  not  previously  packed  in  glass, 
and  allow  minor  changes  to  permit  a 
lighter  or  more  efficient  glass  container. 

The  Containers  Branch,  which  is  ad¬ 
ministering  the  L-103  order,  pointed  out 
that  previous  experience  in  bottle  stand¬ 
ardization  has  been  fully  utilized  in  the 
order.  The  Glass  Container  Association 
of  America,  has  developed  certain 
voluntary  standardization  measurements 
which  will  be  formally  recognized  and 
adopted  by  simplification  schedules  to  be 
issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Director 
of  Industry  Operations. 

In  explaining  the  necessity  for  the 
order,  the  Containers  Branch  said  that 
the  general  policy  followed  was  that  no 
new  installation  of  glass  container  mak¬ 
ing  equipment  was  desirable  at  this 
time.  Standardization  may  increase  the 
production  of  glass  containers  as  much 
as  30  per  cent — using  only  existing 
equipment.  The  increase  is  necessary 
because  of  the  restricted  availability  of 
metal  containers,  particularly  for  food 
and  beverage  items. 

DEXTROSE  INCLUDED  IN 
SUGAR  ALLOTMENT 

OPA  Release,  May  9 

Packers  of  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  advised  May  9th  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  that  the 
amount  of  corn  syrup  or  dextrose  used 
in  canning  or  packing  must  be  computed 
as  part  of  the  maximum  amount  of 
sugar  per  unit  allotted  any  product  under 
rationing  regulations. 

Many  packers  were  apparently  under 
the  mistaken  impression  that  dextrose  or 
corn  syrup  could  be  used  in  the  pack  to 
make  up  the  differences  between  last 
year’s  sugar  usage  and  this  year’s  lim¬ 
ited  allotments.  This  definitely  is  not 
the  case,  the  OPA  said. 

Rationing  Order  No.  3,  Section 
1407.89c,  provides  that  in  determining 
the  quantity  of  sugar  used  for  the  pack¬ 
ing  or  processing  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  there  shall  be  included  all 
dextrose  and  corn  syrup  used  for  such 
product  on  the  basis  of  1.2  pounds  of 
dextrose  or  1.4  pounds  of  corn  syrup  as 
the  equivalent  of  1  pound  of  sugar. 


CANADA  FREEZES  PRICES 

Maximum  prices  of  manufacturers  of 
certain  groceries  in  Canada  have  been 
frozen  at  levels  not  to  exceed  the  highest 
prices  charged  during  the  month  of  June, 
1941.  This  step  was  taken,  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board  points  out,  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  replacement 
costs  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  shall  be 
held  to  a  level  reasonable  in  relation  to 
their  maximum  selling  prices  as  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  “basic  period”  from 
September  15  to  October  11,  1941.  To 
compensate  manufacturers  for  this  en¬ 
forced  reduction  in  their  lawful  selling 
prices,  a  subsidy  will  be  paid  by  the 
Commodity  Price  Stabilization  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Ltd.  The  subsidy  will  represent 
the  difference  between  the  former  maxi¬ 
mum  price  and  the  new  maximum  price 
of  each  manufacturer  for  each  pi-oduct, 
but  reduced  by  the  amount  by  which  the 
manufacturer’s  profits  from  his  entire 
business,  after  taxes,  are  greater  than 
his  “standard  profits”  for  the  purpo.se  of 
the  Excess  Profits  Tax  Act,  after  taxes 
paid  in  the  standard  period,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  prescribed  formula. 

WILSON  RESIGNS  WPB  POST 

Robert  L.  Wilson  has  resigned  as 
Chief,  Food  Products  Machinery  Section 
of  the  War  Production  Board  to  become 
Vice-President  of  the  Block  Drug  Com- 
oany,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  Earl 
French,  formerly  of  Francis  H.  Leggett 
&  Company,  New  York  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers,  who  was  Wilson’s  assistant,  suc¬ 
ceeds  him  in  the  WPB  post. 

SHRIMP  HEARING  JUNE  3 

Standards  for  Fill  of  Container  for 
Canned  Wet  Pack  and  Dry  Pack  Shrimp, 
under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act  will  be  considered  at  a  hearing 
to  be  held  June  3rd  in  Room  1039,  South 
Building,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  at  10:00  A.  M.  The 
hearing  is  to  be  a  fact  finding  proceeding, 
after  which  in  accordance  with  the  act  it 
will  be  determined  whether  standards  for 
the  fill  of  container  should  be  established 
and  what  the  provisions  of  such  stand¬ 
ards  should  be.  Evidence  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  person,  or  by  representative,  or 
by  affidavit.  Affidavits  may  be  delivered 
to  Joseph  L.  Maguire,  Room  2242,  South 
Building,  prior  to  June  3rd. 

DR.  BRANDT  AGRICULTURE  ADVISOR 

Dr.  Karl  Brandt,  of  the  Food  Research 
Institute  at  Stanford  University,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  will  leave  shortly  for  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  for  a  three  months’  stay.  He 
has  been  appointed  economic  advisor  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard  on 
general  food  policies. 

ANOTHER  KEOKUK  PLANT 

The  Keokuk  (Iowa)  Canning  Company 
has  bought  a  pickle  packing  plant  at 
Kirksville,  Missouri,  and  is  now  contract¬ 
ing  acreage  for  operation  this  season. 
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LEAGUE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

C.  N.  Lovegren,  president  of  the  Can- 
ners  League  of  California,  has  announced 
the  reappointment  of  members  of  the 
executive  committee  and  the  addition  of 
R.  A.  Alexander,  of  the  F.  E.  Booth 
Company,  Inc.  Other  members  of  the 
committee,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Alexander, 
are:  A.  W.  Beall,  Santa  Clara  Packing 
Co.,  San  Jose;  F.  M.  Drew,  Drew  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  Campbell;  W.  H.  Foster,  Foster 
&  Wood  Canning  Co.,  Lodi;  W.  A.  Gel- 
lersen,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  San 
Francisco;  T.  H.  Richards,  Bercut- 
Richards  Packing  Co.,  Sacramento;  H.  E. 
Gray,  Barron-Gray  Packing  Co.,  San 
Jose;  L.  C.  Kaufman,  Pacific  Packing 
Co.,  Oakland;  C.  N.  Lovegren,  Hunt 
Brothers  Packing  Co.,  San  Francisco; 

L.  E.  Neel,  Turlock  Co-Operative  Grow¬ 
ers,  Modesto,  and  A.  R.  Plummer,  Kings 
County  Packing  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

1941  CANNED  OYSTER  PACK 

Preliminary  figures  on  the  canned 
oyster  pack  of  1941  have  been  released 
by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  On  the 
basis  of  48  five-ounce  cans  to  the  case, 
the  pack  in  1941  amounted  to  593,195 
cases,  valued  at  $2,879,027.  In  addition, 
3,785  cases  of  smoked  oysters  were  pro¬ 
duced  valued  at  $30,944.  The  1941  pack 
was  slightly  under  the  pack  of  the  two 
preceding  years. 

DR.  CRUESS  RECEIVES  AWARD 

Dr.  W.  V.  Cruess,  head  of  the  fruit 
products  laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Califoi’nia  College  of  Agriculture,  has 
been  awarded  the  first  Nicholas  Appert 
Medal  by  the  Institute  of  Food  Tech¬ 
nologists.  The  medal  will  be  presented 
to  him  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Institute  in  Minneapolis  on  June  16.  It 
is  to  be  awarded  annually  for  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  the  development  of 
improved  food  preservation  methods. 
Research  carried  on  under  his  direction 
at  the  University  of  California  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  many  advances  in  canning, 
drying  and  fast-freezing  food  products. 

CONTINENTAL  DIVIDEND 

The  board  of  directors  of  Continental 
Can  Co.,  Inc.,  May  13  declared  a  second 
quarter  interim  dividend  of  25  cents  per 
share  on  its  common  stock,  payable  June 
15,  1942,  to  stockholders  of  record  May 
25,  1942.  An  interim  dividend  for  the 
first  quarter  of  fifty  cents  per  share  was 
paid  on  March  16,  1942,  making  a  total 
of  75  cents  per  share  paid  or  declared 
for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year. 

In  commenting  on  the  dividend  decla¬ 
ration,  J.  F.  Hartlieb,  president,  pointed 
out  that  at  the  present  time  there  were 
so  many  indeterminate  factors  which 
may  affect  the  company’s  earnings  for 
the  current  calendar  year  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  considered  it  advisable  to  reduce  the 
interim  dividend,  pending  determination 
of  the  effect  on  the  business  due  to 
present  uncertainties. 


C.  E.  McMANUS,  JR.,  ELECTED 
CROWN  CORK  VICE-PRESIDENT 

Charles  E.  McManus,  Jr.,  was  elected 
a  Vice-President  of  Crown  Cork  &  Seal 
Company,  Inc.,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  He  had  been 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Company. 

Since  attending  Columbia  University, 
Mr.  McManus  has  made  an  intensive 
study  of  the  company’s  international 
operations  in  North  and  South  America, 
Europe  and  Africa.  (The  world’s  supply 
of  commercial  cork  comes  almost  entirely 
from  Portugal,  Spain  and  Northern 
Africa.  In  addition  to  its  cork  interests. 
Crown  operated  plants  in  France,  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Holland  prior  to  the  German 
invasion.) 


Chas.  E.  McManus,  Jr. 


At  the  outbreak  of  war  in  September, 
1939,  Mr.  McManus  was  in  London  as 
acting  Plant  Manager  for  Crown  Cork 
Company,  Limited,  of  England.  Return¬ 
ing  to  this  country  several  months  later, 
he  went  to  Los  Angeles  where  he  served 
in  a  similar  capacity  for  the  company’s 
newly  opened  manufacturing  plant  in 
Southern  California.  Subsequently,  he 
was  recalled  to  Baltimore  to  assume 
executive  responsibilities  as  an  officer  of 
the  Company. 

Mr.  McManus  began  his  career  with 
Crown  in  the  company’s  machine  shops 
in  Baltimore  and  has  worked  in  nearly 
every  department  of  the  parent  organi¬ 
zation  and  its  domestic  and  foreign  sub¬ 
sidiaries.  His  extensive  travels  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  his  background 
of  practical  experience  have  given  him 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Company’s 
operating  problems. 

Mr.  McManus  is  married  and  lives  in 
Towson,  Maryland,  a  residental  suburb 
of  Baltimore. 


LIMA  BEAN  SEED  TREATMENT 

A  new  organic  chemical  known  as 
“Spergon”  gave  remarkably  good  re¬ 
sults  as  a  seed  treatment  for  lima  beans 
in  field  tests  last  year,  according  to  Dr. 
George  L.  McNew,  plant  disease  special¬ 
ist  at  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva.  Most  of  the  chemical 
seed  treatments  used  so  successfully  on 
other  seeds  cannot  be  applied  to  lima 
bean  seed  because  of  their  hardening  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  seed  coat,  explains  Dr. 
McNew. 

The  marked  benefits  of  Spergon  as  a 
seed  protectant  were  first  observed  in  the 
treating  of  pea  seeds  two  or  three  years 
ago.  Last  year  it  was  tried  for  the  first 
time  on  Henderson  lima  bean  seed  on 
several  farms  in  western  New  York. 

“The  treated  seed  were  planted  along¬ 
side  untreated  seed  in  acre  plots,”  relates 
Dr.  McNew,  who  continues,  “Plants 
grown  from  treated  seed  produced  from 
100  to  700  pounds  more  shelled  beans 
per  acre  than  plants  from  untreated 
seed.  About  one  ounce  of  Spei'gon  is 
required  to  treat  sufficient  seed  to  plant 
an  acre.  At  this  rate,  the  profit  from 
the  increased  yields  obtained  in  the  five 
tests  made  last  season  would  range  from 
$3  to  $28. 

The  preferred  rate  of  application  is 
from  iy2  to  2  ounces  of  the  chemical  per 
bushel  of  lima  bean  seed.  For  small 
quantities  of  seed,  Spergon  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  fairly  easily  by  shaking  the  seed 
and  chemical  together  in  a  closed  fruit 
jar.  Where  a  large  field  is  to  be  planted, 
the  chemical  should  be  applied  in  a  ro¬ 
tary  drum  or  barrel  churn  by  rotating 
the  seed  and  chemical  for  4  or  5  minues 
at  30  revolutions  per  minute.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  both  cases  is  to  make 
certain  that  each  seed  is  completely 
coated  with  the  chemical  to  insure 
complete  protection  against  disease 
organisms. 


CANNED  FOOD  RATIONING? 

The  trade  is  watching  with  interest 
Washington  developments  which  some 
feel  hint  at  possible  canned  foods 
rationing. 

Such  an  interpretation  was  placed 
upon  a  recent  talk  by  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Wickard  before  a  meeting  of  th  ’ 
Federal-State  Conference  on  War  Ri 
strictions  held  in  Washington  when  b 
declared  that  lend-lease  needs  for  canne  ’ 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  increasing  ft 
the  same  time  that  materials  require 
for  making  cans  are  becoming  moi 
scarce. 

“By  the  time  we  have  taken  care  c  ■ 
our  own  troops  and  our  allies,”  he  sai  , 
“there  will  not  be  as  much  canned  foot  s 
for  American  civilians  as  there  has  be*  i 
in  the  past.” 

He  suggested  more  consumption  (I 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  by  domest  - 
consumers  to  relieve  the  drain  upon  ti  e 
supply  of  the  canned  products. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 


PEAS 

CAYUGA,  IND.,  May  9 — Normal  acreage; 
prospective  yield  normal. 

PLYMOUTH,  IND.,  May  11 — Up  three 
inches;  5%  acreage  lost  from  blowing 
sand  which  cut  peas  off.  Water  level 
better  than  last  year;  good  rainfall  three 
weeks  after  planting. 

ROCHESTER,  IND.,  May  11  —  Due  to 
recent  showers  the  crop  looks  very  good. 
Season  has  been  ideal  so  far,  and  we 
can  expect  a  normal  crop  in  the  absence 
of  any  hot,  dry  weather  from  now  on. 

MORRISTOWN,  IND.,  May  9 — 366  acres 
of  Alaskas  against  320  aci’es  last  year. 
Had  50  acres  Sweets  last  year  and  none 
this  year.  Have  given  up  trying  to  grow 
Sweets.  Crop  in  fine  condition.  Will 
have  blooms  in  a  few  days.  Plenty  of 
moisture.  Has  been  very  close  to  a  freeze 
for  a  week. 

BERLIN,  MD.,  May  9 — Good  stand  and 
good  growth  but  possibly  some  damage 
by  protracted  dry  spell.  Nice  rain  May 
7th  and  8th  should  insure  average  yield. 

EASTON,  MD.,  May  9 — We  have  planted 
10091  of  our  normal  acreage.  Peas 
germinated  very  well  this  season;  look 
good  up  to  present  time  but  are  now 
badly  in  need  of  rain.  Crop  is  being 
cut  every  day  until  w'e  get  a  rain.  Some 
aphids;  have  treated  four-fifths  of  our 
entire  acreage. 

FEDERALSBURG,  MD.,  May  12 — Normal 
acreage.  Weather  very  dry  for  normal 
yield.  Unless  rain  comes  soon  crop  will 
be  short. 

EAST  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y.,  May  7 — We 
are  practically  through  sowing.  Early 
plantings  are  up. 

HOMER,  N.  Y.,  May  7 — 431  acres;  plant¬ 
ing  just  completed. 

LYNDONVILLE,  N.  Y.,  May  6 — Condition 
is  good  for  Sweet  Wrinkled  Peas.  Just 
coming  up.  Plenty  of  moisture. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  May  8 — Early  varieties 
all  planted ;  most  lots  show  good  germina¬ 
tion.  Late  varieties  90Vc  planted. 

NORTH  ROSE,  N,  Y.,  May  9 — Peas 
planted  on  high  ground  growing  very 
nicely.  Some  delayed  plantings  due  to 
moisture  in  low  lands.  Season  generally 
10  days  to  2  weeks  early  and  a  number 
of  things  can  happen  between  now  and 
harvest  time. 

ROME,  N.  Y.,  May  8 — Early  peas  all 
planted  under  favorable  conditions. 
Planting  of  late  peas  will  be  finished 
within  the  next  few  days.  Conditions 
are  favorable  and  for  the  past  several 
days  we  have  been  getting  some  nice 
warm  rains.  Soil  in  good  condition  with 
sufficient  moisture  at  the  present  time. 


BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  May  11 — Acreage  a 
little  larger  than  1941,  Good  stand; 
weather  very  dry;  nights  cold. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  8 — Finished  plant¬ 
ing  April  28th.  Up  until  two  days  ago 
needed  rain  pretty  badly;  had  nice  rain 
on  May  6th  and  crop  is  in  good  condition. 
Acreage  here  is  about  2b%  above  normal. 

REEDSViLLE,  PA.,  May  8 — Acreage  in¬ 
creased  approximately  one  third.  Crop 
condition  1009^. 

MT.  VERNON,  WASH.,  May  6 — Western 
Washington  planting  about  50%  com¬ 
pleted.  Eastern  Washington  planting 
completed  and  good  stand.  Good  crop 
indicated. 

CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  wis..  May  11 — We 
are  about  8  days  early.  Will  finish 
Alaskas  today  or  tomorrow.  First  plant¬ 
ings  up  4  inches  and  look  good.  There 
has  been  lots  of  rain;  could  stand  sun¬ 
shine  for  a  week. 

COBB,  WIS.,  May  11 — Started  planting 
April  7th;  will  finish  about  May  20th. 
Plenty  of  moisture.  Rain  slowing  up 
planting.  Fir.st  planting  about  three 
inches  high. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  May  11 — Planting  is 
about  90%  completed.  We  would  be  all 
through  at  this  time  had  it  not  been  for 
rain  which  delayed  us  in  the  past  week. 
Early  plantings  are  about  3  inches  out 
of  the  ground  and  look  very  healthy 
and  the  germinations  seem  to  have  been 
regular.  So  far  there  has  been  no  excess 
of  water  but  rather  steady  rains  have 
kept  farmers  from  the  fields  for  the  past 
six  or  seven  days. 

BEANS 

CAYUGA,  IND.,  May  9 — Green:  Normal 
acreage. 

FEDERALSBURG,  MD.,  May  12 — String- 
less:  About  same  acreage  as  1942.  Plant¬ 
ings  about  completed. 

HURLOCK,  MD.,  May  11 — Stringless: 
We  have  approximately  400  acres.  The 
prospective  yield  seems  to  be  good. 

HOMER,  N.  Y.,  May  7 — 418  acres;  no 
plantings  made  yet. 

ROME,  N.  Y.,  May  8 — Plantings  will  not 
start  until  the  20th  of  this  month. 

BLOOMBURG,  PA.,  May  11  —  Limas: 
Acreage  same  as  1941 ;  not  planted. 
Soy:  Too  eai'ly. 

CORN 

CAYUGA,  IND,,  May  9 — 60 9?^  of  usual 
acreage;  just  started  to  plant.  Impos¬ 
sible  to  get  1009i^  corn  acreage  because  of 
defense  industry  taking  all  available 
labor  fi’om  fai’mers. 


PLYMOUTH,  IND.,  May  11  —  Acreage 
difficult  to  conti’act;  20%  short  of  goal 
and  planting  time  starts  the  15th  of  this 
month.  Crop  competition,  prospects  of 
labor  shortage  and  planting  of  open  acre¬ 
age  main  difficulties  in  contracting. 

MORRISTOWN,  IND.,  May  9  —  Golden 
Cross:  Less  than  50  acres  planted.  Has 
been  too  wet  to  plant  for  a  week.  If  it 
does  not  rain  any  more  will  finish  plant¬ 
ing  by  May  16th.  100  acres  more  than 

last  year. 

Country  Gentleman:  None  planted; 
will  not  start  before  May  18th.  Our 
intention  was  to  plant  100  acres  less  than 
last  year  but  becau.se  of  acreage  trouble 
looks  like  we  will  plant  300  acres  less, 
but  still  making  effort  to  contract  full 
aci’eage. 

EASTON,  MD.,  May  9 — We  have  con¬ 
tracted  for  100%  of  our  normal  acreage. 
25%  planted;  germination  good. 

ROME,  N.  Y.,  May  8 — Will  not  be 
planted  until  the  last  of  this  month. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA,,  May  11  —  Sweet: 
Acreage;  too  early  to  plant.  Weather 
very  dry. 

REEDViLLE,  PA.,  May  8 — Not  planted  as 
yet. 

MT.  VERNON,  WASH.,  May  6 — Planting 
about  50%  completed. 

CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WIS.,  May  11 — Start 
planting  this  week. 

COBB,  WIS.,  May  11 — Started  planting 
May  2nd.  Have  very  little  planted  on 
account  of  rain. 

TOMATOES 

FOWLER,  COLO.,  May  11 — Contracted 
acreage  increased  20%  over  previous 
years.  Setting  of  plants  just  beginning. 

MORRISTOWN,  IND.,  May  9 — None  set; 
expect  to  start  May  13th  or  14th.  No 
direct  seeding.  Will  have  75  acres  more 
than  last  year. 

BERLIN,  MD.,  May  9 — About  one-fourth 
set.  Plants  doing  well. 

FEDERALSBURG,  MD.,  May  12 — About 
50%  of  early  tomatoes  have  been  set 
additional  acreage  will  be  set  as  soon  a‘ 
supply  of  plants  from  South  comes  along 
Small  increase  in  total  acreage  i 
expected. 

HURLOCK,  MD.,  May  11 — Our  acreage 
has  been  increased  about  25%. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA,,  May  11 — Some  plant 
set;  most  of  acreage  will  be  set  betwee 
the  20th  of  May  and  June  1st.  Heav 
freeze  the  night  of  May  10th.  Acreag 
250%  larger  than  1941.  Unless  we  ha\ 
rain  in  this  section  it  will  be  impossibi 
to  get  our  plants  set. 

REEDSVILLE,  PA.,  May  8 — Not  plante ' 
as  yet. 
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MEETS  the  EMERGENCY 


with  ALL-OUT  PRODUCTION 


Food  packing  equipment  to  speed  up  production -precision 
equipment  and  machine  tools  for  the  war  industries  -  radio  equip¬ 
ment  for  our  armed  forces  -  it’s  all-out  effort  at  CRCO  to  meet  - 
the  nation’s  needs. 

Canners  of  Peas,  Beans  and  Tomato  products  are  relying  on 
the  increased  production  that  CRCO  tested  and  tried  equipment 
will  give  them -and  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

CRCO  is  devoting  its  entire  energies,  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  in  this  national  emergency. 


PLANT  AND  MAIN  OFFICE 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CRCO  REPRESENTATIVES 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Lenfestey  Supply  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

W.  D.  Chisholm,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 


OTHER  ITEMS 

BERLIN,  MD„  May  9  —  Asparagus: 
'♦;arted  off  well  but  yield  fell  off  due  to 
ry  weather.  Rain  of  May  7th  and  8th 
lould  relieve  situation. 

HURLOCK,  MD.,  May  11 — Asparagus: 
'e  have  approximately  600  acres.  The 
idition  of  the  crop  is  good  and  the 
3ld  will  be  normal. 

UAST  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y.,  May  7 — 
erries:  For  two  weeks  prior  to  last 
mday  we  had  unseasonably  high  tem- 
ratures  day  and  night.  All  fruit  trees 
:re  in  blossom  last  Sunday.  Early 
?rries  have  already  dropped  their 
als.  However,  it  turned  cold  Sunday 
sht;  Tuesday  night  the  temperature 
c-nt  down  to  36.  We  have  had  a  fair 
ount  of  rain  and  the  soil  is  in  good 
adition  for  moisture. 


NORTH  ROSE.  N.  Y.,  May  9 — Apples, 
Pears  and  Sour  Cherries:  Full  bloom. 
Weather  so  far  perfect  for  crops  setting. 

MRS.  EMILY  LOW 

Mrs.  Emily  Fish  Low,  a  member  of 
San  Francisco  society  circles  and  wife  of 
David  Low,  the  former  president  of  the 
Pratt-Low  Preserving  Co.,  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  passed  away  at  San  Francisco 
May  5,  following  an  illness  of  several 
months.  She  was  a  native  of  this  city, 
born  here  in  1889.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband,  a  son  Duncan,  and  her 
father,  L.  E.  Fish. 

TEXAS  CANNERS  APPOINT 
BURCH  COORDINATOR 

J.  A.  Burch,  Secretary  of  the  South 
Texas  Canners  Association,  has  been 
designated  to  act  as  an  Industry  Co¬ 
ordinator  with  all  Government  agencies 
in  matters  concerning  the  War  program. 


J.  E.  SMITH 

J.  E.  Smith,  General  Manager  of  the 
Bricelyn  Cooperative  Canning  Associa¬ 
tion,  Bricelyn,  Minnesota,  died  on  April 
20th  in  a  Faribault,  Minnesota,  hospital 
following  a  heart  attack.  Mr.  Smith, 
who  was  54  years  old,  leaves  his  widow 
and  five  children. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

May  18  —  Springfield,  Mass.  Knights 
of  the  Grip  and  Service  Grocers  Co¬ 
operative. 

May  19 — Holyoke,  Mass.  High  School 
and  Food  Merchandising  Course. 

May  20  —  Springfield,  Mass.  Kiwanis 
Club. 

May  21 — Middletown,  N.  Y.  Combined 
Kiwanis  Clubs — Ladies  Night. 

May  22  —  Scranton,  Pa.  Lackawanna 
County  Nutrition  Council. 
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WE'LL  CARRY  ON  DESPITE  ALL 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


IN  editorial  May  4,  we  say  “Leave  that  (worry)  to 
the  wholesalers  and  retailers,  and  Heaven  knows 
there  are  groans  enough  coming  from  this  latter 
class  without  adding  to  them.”  Right  now  I  am  very 
close  to  a  number  of  retailers,  to  say  nothing  of  a  few 
wholesalers,  and  the  admonition  is  well  put!  Just  you 
try  being  a  retailer  or  wholesaler  of  foods,  for  just  a 
little  while,  and  see  how  you  will  like  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  retailing  and  wholesaling  of  foods,  canned  foods 
among  them,  will  go  on  for  a  long  time.  Roll-backs  will 
roll,  price  ceilings  will  be  fixed  and  unfixed  and  what¬ 
ever  else  necessary  will  be  done  to  win  the  war.  And 
wholesaler  and  retailer,  as  well  as  we  canners,  will  be 
in  there,  doing  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Right  now,  in  spite  of  the  reams  of  written  material, 
in  spite  of  the  many,  many  regional  meetings  of  OPA 
officials,  in  spite  of  the  willingness  of  any  and  all  to 
be  helpful,  a  lot  of  retail  and  wholesale  distributors 
are  up  in  the  air.  If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  sound 
counsel  and  good  advice  were  needed  by  the  food  folks, 
it’s  right  now.  The  canning  industry  is  fortunate  in 
having  men  well  qualified  to  digest  and  disseminate  in¬ 
formation  in  positions  of  trust  in  Washington.  It  is 
fortunate  in  that  the  majority  of  leaders  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  not  actively  engaged  in  furthering  the  war 
effort  have  been  invited  to  Washington  at  various  times 
and  their  advice  requested.  This  I  say  is  fortunate. 

With  all  respect  to  regional  OPA  business  consul¬ 
tants  and  experts,  many  have  a  limited  knowledge  of 
some  particular  business  or  two,  or  a  broader,  more 
general  knowledge  of  a  greater  number  of  businesses. 
It’s  a  rare  moment  when,  in  important  conferences, 
canners  are  able  to  meet  men  in  authority  who  speak 
their  language.  You  know  this  to  be  true.  How  do 
you  suppose  the  average  retail  food  dealer  feels?  And 
the  wholesale  grocer  and  the  super  market  operator 
as  well?  On  the  morning  of  May  18  over  300,000 
food  dealers  must  have  their  prices  at  retail  back  to 
the  highest  price  they  charged  in  March  1942.  These 
prices  as  arrived  at  must  be  filed  with  OPA  and  posted 
in  each  place  of  business.  With  this  detail  staring 
them  in  the  face,  how  much  time  do  you  suppose  the 
owner  of  a  retail  food  store  has  in  which  to  plan  mer¬ 
chandising  events,  mass  displays  and  all  of  that?  How 
well  are  all  equipped  with  information  as  to  how  they 
most  completely  and  satisfactorily  meet  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Government?  Oh  I  know  we  have  read 
the  detailed  instructions  issued  from  Washington  and 
from  countless  trade  organizations,  but  after  all  this 
thing  is  so  momentous  and  so  staggering  that  a  re-print 
page  from  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  em¬ 
bodying  exactly  all  the  rules  and  regulations  only 
shocks  some  and  soundly  scares  others.  Wholesalers 
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and  super  market  buyers  are  better  prepared  to  meet 
this  onslaught  of  information  and  detail,  but  in  many 
instances  they,  too,  are  wondering  if  they  are  going  to 
be  able  to  comply  fully  and  accurately  with  the  impo¬ 
sitions  placed  on  them  in  a  fine  attempt  to  control 
infiation. 

This  column  has  always  pled  for  a  wider  spreading 
of  all  information  we  have  available  as  a  group  and 
in  which  distributors  of  all  classes  would  be  interested. 
If  you  ever  heeded  such  calls  and  acted  on  them,  get 
busy  again !  If  you  are  of  the  opinion  you  have  plenty 
of  troubles  of  your  own, — and  there  is  little  doubt  you 
have, — remember  there  are  others,  plenty  of  them,  in 
the  same  or  a  worse  position.  It’s  for  them,  I  plead 
today !  Canned  foods  have  always  played  an  important 
part  in  the  scheme  of  food  distribution,  they  will  al¬ 
ways  play  such  a  part.  This  being  the  case,  sit  down 
and  consider  how  you  may  best  discharge  your  obli¬ 
gation  in  the  present  turmoil  to  your  distributors. 
Make  up  your  mind  as  to  how  much  you  can  do  and 
then  do  it,  no  matter  how  pressing  may  be  the  demands 
of  other  divisions  of  your  business. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  hardly  a  canner  who  does 
not  still  have  in  his  warehouses  various  odds  and  ends 
of  stock  which  in  some  instances  amounts  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  when  present  markets  are  taken  into 
consideration.  In  many  cases  these  stocks  are  made 
up  of  sizes  and  descriptions  of  goods  that  are  banned 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  Get  out  your  postings  to 
brokers  and  representatives  early  and  often  in  an  all 
out  attempt  to  clean  your  fioors  completely  of  the  goods 
I  have  mentioned.  Clear  them  out  with  judgment,  of 
course.  You  have  various  dealers,  wholesalers,  who 
have  been  willing  buyers  of  buffet  size  tins,  urge  them 
to  supplement  present  stocks  by  purchases  of  these 
small  lots  in  order  that  they  in  turn  may  further  pro 
tect  retail  dealers  who  have  been  featuring  smallei 
sizes  in  canned  foods. 

Some  of  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  still  have  re 
tail  salesmen  employed.  Some  of  these  I  know  ar' 
holding  week-end  sales,  others  are  booking  order., 
from  retailers  s.a.p.  for  delivery  when  packet 
This  future  booking  business  is  all  right,  a  wholesale 
and  a  canner  ought  to  know  as  far  as  possible  hov 
great  the  demand  on  them  will  be  in  the  Fall  for  good 
still  in  the  ground  as  seed  or  only  starting  to  grov 
But  along  with  this  booking  of  the  retail  trade  sue* 
salesmen  as  are  still  working  for  canners  may  do  an 
other  job  that  is  now  of  more  importance  than  eve;>- 
That  is  the  survey  of  stocks  in  hands  of  distributor 
and  its  orderly  movement.  Already  we  note  in  reta 
food  markets,  large  and  small,  gaps  in  shelves  thr 
may  not  be  filled  with  like  goods  for  a  long  time.  In 
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spite  of  this  fact,  I  dare  say  that  in  a  year  from  today, 
(iver  twelve  months  after  the  canning  of  countless 
items  preserved  in  tin  has  been  banned,  you  will  find 
in  the  majority  of  retail  stores  selling  foods,  a  scatter¬ 
ing  of  this  and  that  which  will  then  represent  in  many 
cases  the  difference  between  a  loss  and  a  profit  on  the 
remaining  cases  of  canned  foods  affected  by  Govern¬ 
ment  bans. 

SALESMEN  (Equal)  =HOUSEKEEPERS 

Wherever  you  have  retail  salesmen,  instruct  them 
promptly  that  they  are  to  become  for  the  duration, 
housekeepers  for  the  retail  dealers  on  whom  they  call. 
Retail  salesmen  for  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  have  been 
such  for  years.  It’s  time  more  canned  foods  salesmen 
calling  on  the  retail  dealers  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wholesale  distributor  turn  themselves  into  service  men. 
Pressure  of  necessary  surveys  of  records  and  what 
not,  the  filing  of  “ceiling  prices”  on  “Cost  of  living 
Commodities”  will  slow  up  retail  sales  work  for  some 
time.  It’s  my  guess  that  the  march  of  events  will  in 
turn  present  other  “musts”  that  will  keep  retail  food 
de  ilers  with  help  scarce  and  inefficient  on  the  jump  to 
simply  care  for  the  pressing  needs  of  their  customers. 
In  the  face  of  this,  retail  salesmen  will  do  well  to  spend 
a  let  of  time  with  all  accounts  ascertaining  for  certain 
that  goods  are  well  displayed,  displayed  in  mass  and 
that  odds  and  ends  of  diminishing  stocks  be  grouped 
in  easily  accessible  positions  so  that  interested  con¬ 
sumers  may  have  their  wants  conveniently  supplied 
for  as  long  as  possible. 

In  your  instructions  to  salesmen  and  brokers,  advise 
them  to  watch  price  structures  carefully.  Especially 
afte.-  “roll-backs”  have  reduced  prices  all  along  the 
line.  If  you  do  not  do  this  you  may  find  yourself  in 
the  unenviable  position  of  having  had  a  price  lowered 
on  you  and  without  any  consequent  freer  movement 
to  the  consumer.  And  after  all,  she  is  the  one  who, 
in  the  aggregate,  makes  or  breaks  your  business!  At 
first  thought  you  may  feel  there  is  little  you  can  do  in 
this  connection  but  you  may  be  missing  a  bet  if  you 
continue  to  think  along  those  lines.  For  several 
months  many  retail  grocers  have  realized  they  might 
charge  almost  any  price  for  wanted  goods  and  few  if 
any  questions  would  be  asked  by  customers.  This 
si  uation  has  resulted  in  many  prices  at  retail  being 
hi  If  her  in  March  than  they  might  have  been  had  con¬ 
ch' ions  been  normal.  Based  on  your  delivered 
pi  ices  to  wholesalers,  and  theirs  to  their  customers  in 
i\i  trch,  retail  prices  in  many  instances  might  be 
Ic  ered  and  still  allow  a  retail  dealer  to  replace  stocks 
a  i  prefit.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  prices 
in  )Osed  as  of  May  18  are  ceiling  prices  and  that  a  re¬ 
ts  dealer  may  sell  under  them  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 
Ii  your  job  to  see  to  it  that  your  goods  get  just  as 
fi  ’  a  break  as  possible  under  conditions  as  we  find 
tl  -n. 

THE  JOBBERS 

gain  you  may  have  large  stocks  of  goods  in  the 
hi  ds  of  jobbers  who  are  limited  sellers.  For  some 
ri  -,011  or  another,  they  feel  they  ought  to  limit  sales 
(Please  turn  to  page  22) 


For  Liquids  and  Semi-Fluid  Foods  which  can  be  pumped  thru  tubing. 
2  sizes:  30  and  60  gal.  per  min.  Also  special  sizes.  Removable  ends 
for  inspection  and  cleansing.  The  Contra-Flow  of  material  and  water 
creates  maximum  heat  transfer.  Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition,  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable’*. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  tor  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

—a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  ,  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  • 
Soups  •  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments 

•  Juices  •  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked) 

•  Dog  Foods  and  Specialties  in  minute  de¬ 
tail,  with  full  instructions  from  the  growing 
through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times, 
temperatures  and  RIGHT  procedure  .  .  . 
by  Distributors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  .  .  . 
by  Home  Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject 
of  food  preservation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers 
...  or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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THE  C  A  N  N 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Jury  Still  Out  —  Market  Waiting  —  The 
i-'ormula  Should  be  Preserved — What  the 
Prices  Show — Some  Recent  Rulings — 
Crop  Conditions. 

IN  SUSPENSE — Secretary  Wick- 
ard,  the  OPA  and  other  Govern¬ 
mental  representatives  did  a  rash 
thing  when  they  asked  that  the 
joint  Committee  of  Canners  and 
Government  officials  consider  all 
features  of  the  Price  Ceiling  rul¬ 
ing,  and  to  stay  on  the  job  until  a 
decision  was  reached.  You  recall 
that  was  Friday  and  Saturday, 
May  8-9 ;  now  it  is  one  week  later, 
to  no  decision!!  Yes,  it  is  danger¬ 
ous  for  us  to  say  that  here  and 
now,  because  just  about  the  time 
this  copy  of  The  Canning  Trade 
reaches  you,  that  decision  will 
come,  and  again  we  will  be  caught 
“too  late.” 

But  until  that  decision  has  been 
reached,  and  announced,  all  mar¬ 
ket  considerations  are  in  abey¬ 
ance,  held  up,  blocked,  delayed — 
not  as  badly  or  at  least  as  injuri¬ 
ously  as  some  market  operatives 
pretend,  who  talk  as  if  the  selling 
of  great  blocks  of  canned  foods  was 
not  merely  a  daily  but  an  hourly 
occurrence — until  this  impasse  oc¬ 
curred!  Was  ever  there  a  time 
when  canned  foods  marketing 
could  be  suspended  a  week  or  so 
with  less  disruption  or  inconveni¬ 
ence,  than  now,  when  spots  are  out, 
e  id  the  prices  on  new  packed  can- 
r  d  foods  ought  to  be  held  up  until 
1  a  sellers  (the  packers)  can  see 
1  Iter  what  the  Government  may 
1  ad  for  its  armed  forces — the  first 
i  d  really  only  consideration — and 
s  ondly,  what  added  costs  must  be 
c  nputed  if  a  profit  is  to  be  ex- 
!  :ted.  We  can  recall  no  time  in 
;  history  as  favorable  for  an  en- 
1  ced  delay  of  this  sort,  as  the 
1  'Sent,  can  you?  Someone  ought 
t  preserve  this  formula  for  the 
l  le  when  the  canners  are  again 
L  ng  stampeded  into  giving  away 
t  ir  goods — if  ever  again — for 
t  n  it  would  certainly  be  “the 
1  ise  that  refreshes.” 


ED  FOODS 


In  the  reports  of  market  con¬ 
ditions  elsewhere  you  can  get  some 
of  the  regular  service  which  you 
probably  have  become  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  as  to  now  miss,  but  as  a 
fact  the  selling  of  canned  foods  has 
been  very  quiet.  And  the  opera¬ 
tors,  producers  and  buyers,  are  not 
too  depressed  over  the  ceilings.  As 
canners  you  might  consult  the  table 
of  canned  foods  prices  the  closing 
week  of  March  in  1940,  ’41  and 
’42,  the  latter  the  memorable  one, 
as  given  in  the  Editorial  this  week 
— merely  as  a  record  of  the  prices 
then  prevailing;  but  pointing  out 
that  if  the  record  had  been  carried 
back  further,  (to  ’39,  ’38,  etc.),  the 
differences  would  have  vastly  in¬ 
creased.  But  check  the  difference 
in  prices,  per  dozen,  in  these  few 
instances  and  you  will  have  much 
food  for  thought.  You  will  find 
that  the  March  ’42  prices  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  March  ’41  prices, 
for  instance,  range  from  .00  per 
dozen  to  as  much  as  $2.75  per 
dozen,  higher,  (in  this  instance  on 
10s).  And  these  are  the  “low”  of 
the  market  prices  at  the  times 
.scheduled,  not  the  highs.  This  is 
merely  looking  at  the  record,  as 
Al.  Smith  would  say,  not  any  fabri¬ 
cation  of  ours. 

The  event  of  this  week  has  been 
the  signing  up  for  gasoline  ration 
cards  in  all  these  eastern  and  some 
central  western  States  (and  all  will 
soon  have  to  do  this).  Probably 
by  July  1  when  these  cards  end 
there  wull  be  no  gas  whatever  for 
the  masses,  and  only  limited 
amounts  under  the  most  rigid  re¬ 
strictions  for  war  workers,  etc.  If 
gas  shortage  does  not  do  this,  the 
rubber  shortage  will.  If  learning 
to  walk  again  will  help  win  the 
war,  we’ll  all  cheerfully  walk. 

LATEST  REGULATIONS — From 
OPA: 

“Effective  date  of  the  General  Maxi¬ 
mum  Price  Regulation  with  respect  to 
Government  contracts  is  postponed  from 
May  11,  1942,  until  May  18,  1942, 
under  Supplementary  Regulation  No.  2, 
Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson 
announced  May  11th. 


MARKETS 


After  May  18,  1942,  contracts  with  the 
Government  must  be  entered  into  at 
prices  not  topping  applicable  maximum 
prices.  Deliveries  remaining  to  be  made 
under  Government  contracts  made  prior 
to  May  18,  1942,  may  continue  to  be 
made  at  contract  prices  until  June  15, 
1942.  After  the  latter  date,  however, 
further  deliveries  under  these  contracts 
must  be  made  at  levels  no  higher  than 
those  provided  for  in  GMPR. 

Postponement  of  effective  dates  on 
Government  contracts  is  made  in  order 
to  avoid  overburdening  the  contracting 
officers  of  the  military  forces  and  of 
other  Government  agencies  in  bringing 
their  contracts  into  conformity  with  the 
regulation.” 

♦  *  * 

Q.  What  merchandise  must  carry  a 
posted  maximum  price  in  a  retail  store? 

A.  On  and  after  May  18,  the  maximum 
prices  of  all  items  listed  as  “cost-of- 
living  commodities”  in  Appendix  B  of 
the  General  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
must  be  publicly  and  prominently  posted 
or  marked  in  every  retail  establishment 
dealing  in  any  of  these  things. 

Government  price  control — spearhead 
in  the  fight  to  stop  a  ruinous  rise  in  the 
cost-of-living  under  war  conditions — be¬ 
came  an  actuality  to  virtually  every 
wholesaler  and  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions  at  one 
second  after  midnight  May  10. 

From  then  on,  and  until  peacetime 
conditions  return,  none  of  the  countless 
thousands  of  commodities  and  services 
covered  by  Price  Administrator  Leon 
Henderson’s  General  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  may  be  sold  by  any  producer, 
manufacturer  or  wholesaler  at  a  price 
above  the  highest  price  charged  by  him 
during  the  month  of  March  1942. 

CROPS — The  very  good  crop  re¬ 
ports  in  this  issue  will  show  you 
the  actual  conditions  in  the  various 
sections.  Briefly  the  east  needs 
rain  badly ;  Wisconsin  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  west  are  getting  good  rains 
and  excellent  growing  weather ;  the 
Pacific  coast  is  enjoying  one  of  its 
best  growing  seasons. 

The  B.A.E.  under  date  of  May 
11,  reported  crop  conditions  as  of 
May  1,  as  follows: 

Early  reports  from  principal  fruit 
sections  show  rather  favorable  prospects 
for  apples,  pears,  grapes,  cherries,  plums 
and  prunes  but  in  some  North  Atlantic 
and  North  Central  States  peach  buds 
were  badly  damaged  by  winter  and 
spring  freezes.  In  the  Southern  States 
another  large  peach  crop,  somewhat 
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short  of  last  season’s  record  output,  is 
in  prospect. 

National  supplies  of  commercial  vege¬ 
tables  for  market  are  likely  to  be  moder¬ 
ately  above  those  of  last  year.  The  lack 
of  rain  is  now  being  felt  along  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coasts  and  there  have  been  some  delays 
from  cool  weather  and  rain  in  West 
Coast  trucking  areas.  The  vegetable 
yields  per  acre  estimated  to  date  how¬ 
ever  average  somewhat  higher  than  in 
most  recent  seasons.  The  increase  in 
labor  costs  is  being  felt  in  some  vegetable 
producing  areas.  This  may  reduce  ship¬ 
ments  more  quickly  than  usual  if  market 
prices  decline.  The  prospective  produc¬ 
tion  of  vegetables  in  States  usually 
shipping  during  May  is  about  22  per 
cent  above  last  year  and  is  well  above 
average. 

An  expansion  of  about  20  per  cent  over 
1941  is  in  prospect  for  1942  in  the 
aggregate  acreage  planted  to  important 
truck  ci'ops  for  processing.  If  com¬ 
mercial  processors  carry  out  their  early 
season  plans,  the  acreage  planted  to  11 
vegetables  for  canning,  freezing,  or  other 
processing  will  reach  the  record  high 
level  of  about  two  million  acres.  A  total 
of  1,693,230  acres  was  planted  to  these 
vegetables  in  1941  and  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  10  years  (1931-40)  the  average 
was  1,307,420  acres.  The  greatest  in¬ 
crease  this  year  is  expected  to  be  made 
in  the  acreage  planted  to  tomatoes  for 
processing,  for  canners  and  tomato  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturers  plan  to  increase  this 
year’s  planted  acreage  29  per  cent  over 
1941.  Green  pea  processors  rank  second 
w'ith  a  26  per  cent  increase. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Watching  for  Canner — OPA  Committee  Re¬ 
port — Ceilings  Will  Not  Stop  Trading — 
Tomatoes  Show  Some  Activity  —  Fair 
Spinach  Business  and  at  Firm  Prices — Wait¬ 
ing  Pea  Canners’  Prices — Much  Business 
Ready — Fruits  Quiet. 

By  “New  York  Stater" 

New  York,  May  15,  1942. 

THE  SITUATION — Business  in  the 
local  canned  foods  market  has  con¬ 
tinued  practically  at  a  standstill 
this  week,  pending  further  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  which  canners  are  holding 
with  OPA  executives,  with  respect 
to  ceiling  price  regulations.  Dis¬ 
tributors  here  are  busily  engaged 
in  getting  their  own  houses  in 
order  under  the  general  maximum 
price  regulation,  and  are  marking 
time  in  their  buying  activities  until 
more  is  known  with  regard  to  the 
impact  of  the  price  order  on  their 


suppliers.  While  canners  are 
known  to  be  endeavoring  to  secure 
1942  pack  prices  based  on  this 
season’s  costs,  rather  than  on  Fed¬ 
eral  subsidies,  it  is  the  belief  of 
many  here  that  a  subsidy  plan  will 
finally  be  developed  to  take  care 
of  this  situation. 

THE  OUTLOOK — While  no  general 
trading  interest  can  be  looked  for 
until  the  new  price  control  policy 
for  1942  packs  is  known,  operators 
here  look  for  an  immediate  re¬ 
sumption  of  open-market  trading 
once  this  hurdle  is  passed.  While 
the  markets  of  course  will  be  under 
ceilings,  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  there  will  be  no  trading 
market.  On  the  contrary  many 
jobbers  feel  ceiling  levels  will  rep¬ 
resent  merely  permissible  maxi- 
mums,  rather  than  flat  market 
levels,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
canned  foods  which  continue  in 
greatly  restricted  supply.  In  the 
meantime,  the  trade  is  awaiting 
with  interest  the  first  comprehen¬ 
sive  canned  foods  inventory  which 
Government  agencies  will  inaugu¬ 
rate  on  May  29,  It  is  expected  that 
this  survey  will  cover  holdings  of 
major  interests  in  the  canning  and 
wholesale  fields,  and  give  a  more 
complete  picture  of  the  stock  posi¬ 
tion  than  has  been  recorded  hither¬ 
to. 

TOMATOES  —  While  trading  has 
been  dormant,  the  market  is  less 
strong  in  spots  and  insofar  as  of¬ 
ferings  are  concerned,  the  listed 
price  of  $1.02  V2  for  standard  2s  is 
being  shaded  by  some  holders.  Can¬ 
ners  are  firmer  on  2>/^s,  however, 
and  nothing  below  $1.35  is  evident 
at  the  moment,  with  most  sellers 
listing  standard  10s  at  $5.10  and 
upwards,  all  prices  being  f.  o.  b. 
southern  canneries. 

SPINACH — Southern  packs  are 
doing  a  fair  amount  of  business  on 
spring  pack,  with  the  price  situ¬ 
ation  clarified  because  of  the  book¬ 
ings  made  by  many  canners  during 
March,  the  base  month  under 
OPA  ceiling  regulations.  Offer¬ 
ings  are  currently  reported  on  the 
basis  of  $1.10  for  2s  and  $1.50  for 
21/2S,  at  canneries.  The  market  for 
California  pack  is  nominally  un¬ 
changed,  with  no  trading  interest 
reported. 


PEAS — The  trade  is  awaiting  ac¬ 
tion  by  canners  in  naming  of  prices 
for  the  new  pack,  but  of  course  no 
schedules  may  now  be  looked  for 
until  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  determines  just  what  its 
policy  may  be  with  regard  to  1942 
pack  canned  foods  prices.  Dis¬ 
tributors  are  prepared  to  enter  the 
market  in  a  substantial  way  when 
prices  are  established,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  good  amount  of  early 
buying  will  be  done  by  private  label 
jobbers  to  insure  themselves  of  a 
size  range  for  their  various  brands. 
In  the  meantime,  spot  peas  are 
quiet  and  unchanged. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS  —  New  pack 
Florida  cut  green  beans  continue 
available  at  $1.10,  f,  o.  b.  cannery, 
but  little  buying  interest  is  re¬ 
ported  at  this  time.  The  market  in 
the  Tri-states  is  closely  sold  up  and 
strongly  held.  New  York  State 
packers  have  only  odds  and  ends 
remaining  unsold  from  the  1941 
pack,  and  the  market  is  strong 
and  nominal. 

N 

CORN — Demand  is  inactive,  and 
the  trade  is  marking  time  awaiting 
clarification  of  the  1942  price  out¬ 
look.  New  York  State  packers 
have  limited  quantities  of  fancy 
crushed  bantam  which  is  being 
held  at  $1.25,  while  southern  pack¬ 
ers  generally  hold  fancy  bantam 
at  $1.25,  with  possibly  a  little  to  be 
had  at  $1,221/2-  Standard  crushed 
corn  is  still  available  at  971/4  cents 
to  $1  at  southern  canneries,  with 
extra  standards  at  $1.10. 

CANNED  FISH — The  advent  of 
ceiling  operations  for  the  jobbing 
trade  has  of  course  halted  resale 
trading  in  canned  fish  here,  ar  i 
primary  markets  are  nominal  wii  i 
supplies  exhausted.  Distribute  s 
now  hold  salmon,  tuna,  shrim  , 
and  sardines,  picked  up  in  re-sa  e 
trading  during  April,  at  pric;  > 
substantially  over  ceiling  levt  ; 
established  by  March  trading,  ai  I 
hence  face  a  squeeze  in  the  disp 
sition  of  these  goods,  Howeve 
they  expect  to  write  off  losses  i  - 
curred  in  this  manner  throiu  1 
“averaging  out"  their  inventorit 
Salmon  canners  are  now  packii 
on  the  Columbia  River,  and  curre  i 
advices  indicate  that,  with  the  e  - 
ception  of  the  Bristol  Bay  are  . 
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Host  of  the  Alaska  salmon  canning 
centers  will  be  in  operation  this 
season. 

CANNED  FRUITS  —  There  is 
lothing  new  to  report  this  week 
with  regard  to  California  or  North¬ 
west  canned  fruits.  Canner  stocks 
are  extremely  small,  and  prices  of 
course  hold  unchanged  at  previous 
levels,  with  packers  of  the  opinion 
that  holdings  will  be  liquidated  at 
these  levels  before  the  new  pack  is 
ready  for  shipment.  Florida  citrus 
canners  are  much  disturbed  by 
ceiling  price  regulations,  and  the 
Florida  Citrus  Commission  has 
asked  exemption  for  canned  citrus 
on  the  ground  that  prices  based  on 
March  ceilings  will  result  in  a  low¬ 
ering  of  prices  paid  to  the  growers. 
Just  how  canners  will  be  able  to 
talk  the  growers  into  rolling  back 
their  prices  for  the  raw  fruit  in 
the  face  of  heavy  Government  buy¬ 
ing  of  citrus  at  higher  price  levels, 
however,  is  something  which  no 
one  seems  to  figure  out.  Here, 
again,  the  spectre  of  enforced  sub¬ 
sidy  seems  to  enter  the  picture. 
California  reports  this  week  indi¬ 
cate  that  canners  on  the  West 
Coast  are  still  seriously  concerned 
over  the  labor  supply  outlook  for 
the  coming  season  and  expect  both 
a  shortage  of  field  and  cannery 
workers,  —  particularly  skilled 
workers  in  the  latter  category. 
Too,  the  canners  are  faced  with 
substantially  higher  prices  to  their 
growers  for  raw  fruits,  higher 
sugar  costs,  and  increases  in  other 
phases  of  their  operating  over¬ 
head.  How  these  factors  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  present  status 
0!  ceiling  price  levels  applicable  to 
c;  ined  foods  remains  to  be  worked 

O'  t. 


BERT  E.  MALINC 

ert  E.  Maling,  President  of  the  Ray- 
M  ing  Company,  and  Manager  of  B.  E. 
M  ing,  Inc.,  both  of  Hillsboro,  Oregon, 
di  at  his  ocean  front  home  at  Whale 
C'  3,  Oregon,  on  May  1st,  after  several 
ni  ths  illness.  He  was  53  years  old. 
M  Maling  had  always  been  active  in 
ciation  affairs,  was  a  past  President 
of  he  Northwest  Canners  Association, 
ai  a  former  Director  of  the  National 
Cc  iiers  Association,  and  had  served  on 
se  ral  other  NCA  Committees. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

One  Fateful  Day  Passed,  Hopeful  for  the 
Next — Good  Weather — Catsup  Wanted — 
Retail  Pea  Prices — Some  Corn  Prices — Most 
Bean  Canners  Withdrawn — Want  Milk — 
Government  Taking  Spinach — Citrus  Prices 
Recede — The  Food  Broker. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  May  15,  1942. 

ALL  OUT  FOR  VICTORY!  —  “All 
wool  and  a  yard  wide” — that’s  a 
complaint  of  the  highest  sort.  Are 
you — “all  wool  and  a  yard  wide” 
in  your  war  efforts? 

Wool  is  the  state  in  which  it  is 
taken  from  the  sheep  and  is  always 
mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  dirt  and 
natural  grease  which  must  be  re¬ 
moved.  Don’t  have  any  “grease” 
or  “dirt”  in  your  war  efforts.  Let 
it  be — “all  wool  and  a  yard  wide.” 

GENERAL  SITUATION — May  the 
11th  and  May  the  18th  are  the  two 
fateful  dates.  If  the  18th  passes  as 
smoothly  as  the  11th — then  all  the 
turmoil  about  price  ceilings  will 
have  subsided.  Everyone  admits 
that  ceilings  are  the  correct  move 
and  in  the  right  direction.  It  will 
pinch  here  and  there,  and  hurt  a 
few  but,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  be 
helpful  to  all. 

The  local  market  has  not  yet 
settled  down  to  actual  trading  but 
with  the  new  packing  season  ap¬ 
proaching  rapidly,  with  interest 
running  high  and  with  a  desire  to 
have  a  real  dependable  basis  of 
supply,  buyers  will  soon  be  hitting 
their  stride. 

CONVENTIONS — The  United 
States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Nashville  last  week,  was 
considered  the  best  meeting  held  by 
that  group  in  a  long  number  of 
years,  according  to  the  viewpoints 
of  some  half  dozen  Chicagoans  who 
attended. 

A  number  of  local  Sales  Repre¬ 
sentatives  are  beginning  to  make 
plans  for  the  National  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers’  Convention  to  be  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  again,  early  next  month. 

THE  WEATHER — Cool  and  damp 
has  been  the  record  for  May  to 
date,  with  only  two  or  three  days 
of  fairly  seasonable  conditions. 
Reports  from  various  sections  in 


the  surrounding  states  are  that 
agriculture  generally  is  normal. 

TOMATOES — No  news,  they  say, 
is  good  news.  As  far  as  tomatoes 
are  concerned,  spots  are  held  firm 
but  there  is  little  business  going 
on.  You  can  buy  No.  2  standard 
Indiana  tomatoes  at  $1.20  factory. 
No.  21/2  tin  standards  are  quoted 
at  $1.40  factory. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS  —  Catsup  is 
wanted  here  but  the  particular 
sizes  and  grades  that  the  trade  are 
willing  to  take,  seem  to  be  in  scant 
supply.  46  oz.  and  No.  10  tin  to¬ 
mato  juice  has  sold  in  Chicago 
during  the  past  week.  Other  sizes 
of  juice  have  been  of  slow  sale. 

PEAS — One  of  the  leading  chains 
advertised  during  the  past  week  3 
cans  of  No.  2  tin  sifted  early  June 
peas  for  31  cents.  That  was  $1.24 
per  dozen  and  it  caused  a  little  talk 
around  the  market  for  a  while.  No 
one  looked  up  to  see  if  this  same 
chain  had  advertised  at  the  same 
price  last  March.  If  it  had,  then 
this  was  more  or  less  of  a  “forced” 
sale. 

Canners  in  Indiana,  northern 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  report  crop 
prospects  favorable  with  Alaskas 
sowings  up  some  4  to  6  inches  in 
several  districts. 

CORN  —  A  few  quotations  that 
your  reporter  secured  from  a  cir¬ 
cular  issued  a  few  days  ago  are — 
No.  2  extra  standard  cream  style 
golden  @  $1.10;  No.  2  near  fancy 
cream  style  country  gentleman  @ 
$1.15;  No.  303  extra  standard 
cream  style  country  gentleman  @ 
$1.05.  These  prices  f.  0.  b.  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Iowa  factory  points. 

There  is  nothing  else  new  in 
corn. 

GREEN  BEANS — Florida  is  ship¬ 
ping  new  pack  No.  2  standard  cut 
green  beans  at  $1.05  on  sales  made 
a  month  or  so  ago.  Arkansas  re¬ 
ports  conditions  better  in  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  River  Valley  and  shipment 
against  the  coming  pack  of  beans 
there  is  expected  early  next  month. 
Meanwhile,  most  bean  canners 
have  withdrawn  completely  from 
the  market.  Prices  on  future 
beans  out  of  Wisconsin  or  Michi¬ 
gan  have  not  yet  been  made. 
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EVAPORATED  MILK — Independents 
are  holding  at  $3.40  to  $3.50  de¬ 
livered  for  the  tall  size.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  still  purchasing  heavily 
and  it  is  said,  would  buy  even 
larger  quantities  if  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  across  to  Britain  and  other 
foreign  ports  were  available. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS  AND  VEGE¬ 
TABLES  —  For  the  past  couple  of 
weeks,  interest  has  centered  in 
California  spring  pack  spinach  and 
it  looks  now  as  if  the  trade  will 
have  but  meager  deliveries.  The 
Government  is  taking  practically 
the  entire  production. 

Fruit  canners  are  holding  back, 
pending  more  definite  information 
as  to  costs,  ceilings,  etc.  All  spots 
are  practically  gone  and  it  is 
thought  that  just  as  soon  as  future 
prices  are  named  on  fruits,  heavy 
pre-season  bookings  will  force  can¬ 
ners  to  soon  withdraw. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  pres¬ 
sure  has  been  brought  to  bear  to 
book  on  a  memorandum  basis  Blue 
Lake  beans  with  but  little  or  no 
results.  A  large  Blue  Lake  bean 
operator  is  reported  to  have  gone 
on  record  that  no  prices  will  be 
named  until  the  beans  are  actually 
in  the  can. 

The  pickling  and  packing  of 
berries  as  well  as  Blue  Lake  beans 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  pre¬ 
sents  a  real  labor  problem,  more  so 
this  year  than  ever  in  the  past.  It 
is  the  thought  a  major  portion  of 
the  berries  will  go  into  cold  pack. 
There  is  no  news  regarding  pears. 

CITRUS  PRODUCTS — Due  entirely 
to  price  ceilings,  the  market  on 
Florida  citrus  products  has  de¬ 
clined  sharply  and  still,  the  volume 
of  business  is  limited.  No.  2  fancy 
segments  that  had  reached  $1.20  to 
$1.25  level  are  now  quoted  at  $1.10 
to  $1.1214.  Similar  declines  have 
occurred  in  grapefruit  juice, 
blended  juice  and  orange  juice. 
Texas  canners  seem  to  be  practical¬ 
ly  “out  of  the  picture”  as  one  hears 
little  or  nothing  of  Texas  juice 
these  days. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER — (see  previous 
issues)  Other  substitutes  for  the 
food  broker  may  have  been  tried 
in  the  grocery  industry.  Only  the 
direct  efforts  of  the  principal  him¬ 


self  either  in  person,  by  individuals 
or  executives  of  the  firm,  or  by 
crews  of  traveling  salesmen  calling 
upon  the  wholesale  distributors, 
stand  out  as  comparable  to  a  degree 
in  effect,  with  the  efforts  of  the 
food  broker. 

In  function,  the  salesman  di¬ 
rectly  employed  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  the  food  broker  repre¬ 
senting  a  manufacturer,  are  the 
same.  It  is  the  job  of  either  to 
convince  a  buyer  that  the  product 
is  most  desirable  from  all  stand¬ 
points,  to  make  the  sale,  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  order  to  the  principal,  and 
to  insure  delivery.” 

(to  be  continued) 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Market  Without  News — Many  Canners 
Withdrawn — Canners  Not  in  Sympathy 
With  the  Growers — Just  the  Reverse — 
Weather  Good — Spinach  Crop  and  Pack 
Making  Good  Progress  —  Asparagus  Pack 
Running  Behind — Artichokes  in  Glass — New 
Low  Level  in  Spot  Canned  Fruits — Pineapple 
May  be  Good  Pack. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  May  15,  1942. 

MARKET  —  Neither  canners  nor 
brokers  have  a  lot  of  news  to  offer 
this  week,  some  canners  being  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  market  pending 
clarification  of  the  price  ceiling  or¬ 
der  which  has  just  gone  into  effect 
on  goods  sold  by  canners  and 
wholesalers.  Others  have  so  little 
to  offer  that  they  might  as  well 
have  withdrawn  lists.  Any  price 
changes  are,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question  at  the  moment. 

In  making  the  rounds  of  the 
trade  we’ve  heard  some  mighty 
complimentary  remarks  concern¬ 
ing  our  report  that  canners  are  fed 
up  with  the  complaints  about  red 
tape.  Governmental  blundering  and 
indecision  in  regard  to  the  buying 
of  canned  foods  for  Army,  Navy 
and  Lend-Lease  purposes.  The 
fact  is  that  with  the  canning  trade 
in  general,  in  this  neck  of  the 
woods,  there  is  little  but  praise  for 
the  manner  in  which  Washington 
has  planned  and  is  carrying  out  the 
buying  of  food  products.  As  one 
prominent  canner  puts  it,  “He  who 
yaps,  helps  the  Japs.”  And  one 
of  our  most  prominent  local  editors 
and  columnists,  who  was  always 


thoroughly  anti  -  Administration, 
writes  from  Washington  that  while 
there  is  much  confusion  there,  this 
does  not  compare  with  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  disorder  witnessed  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war,  and  does  not  even 
approach  that  of  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  war  days,  with  its  embalmed 
beef  scandals.  Sure,  California 
canners  are  taking  the  war  in 
stride. 

WEATHER  GOOD  —  The  weather 
has  been  quite  obliging  in  Northern 
and  Central  California  for  the 
spring  spinach  crop,  with  fairly 
cool  weather  the  rule  and  showers 
at  just  the  proper  time.  Most  of 
the  acreage  planted  is  being  har¬ 
vested  and  about  the  only  loss  was 
caused  by  early  floods  and  by  a  hot 
wind  which  visited  some  districts 
The  large  canners  are  still  packing 
but  have  withheld  the  naming  of 
opening  prices.  Some  of  the  small¬ 
er  operators  have  been  quoting 
definite  prices  for  some  time  and 
are  still  selling,  but  it  is  noted  that 
more  sales  are  being  made  at 
$1,421/2  and  $1.45  for  No.  2(08 
than  at  a  lower  price.  Some  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  present  pack  may 
prove  of  record-breaking  volume, 
but  this  may  be  a  little  too  much 
to  expect.  It  will,  however,  be 
much  larger  than  in  recent  years. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Reports  from  the 
asparagus  packing  districts  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  canned  output  to  date 
is  but  about  60  per  cent  of  normal. 
Cool  weather  has  held  down  the 
crop  and  growers  advise  that  they 
are  having  difficulty  in  securing 
sufficient  labor  to  harvest  the  gras.'«. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  they  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  lab(M- 
shortage  had  been  overcome.  A 
few  canners  are  out  with  tentati\  ■ 
lists,  but  only  a  limited  amount  (  ‘ 
business  has  been  booked,  it  seem 

ARTICHOKES  —  Artichoke  hear’ 
in  glass  are  a  new  item  with  se' 
eral  packers  this  season  and  the^' 
have  met  with  a  good  receptiOi 
Sales  are  limited  only  to  the  d 
mand  and  packing  facilities,  th 
being  one  item  in  which  the  Go 
ernment  is  not  interested  as  . 
buyer. 

OLIVE — A  large  part  of  the  oliv>’ 
pack  of  the  1941-42  crop  is  now 
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ans  and  estimates  of  the  output 
olace  this  at  about  the  same  figures 
;,s  a  year  ago.  The  complete 
figures  will  not  be  available  until 
next  October,  when  the  new  season 
,)egins.  Prices  are  the  highest  in 
recent  years,  oil  preservers  having 
driven  the  prices  up  on  fruit,  with 
other  costs  higher  right  down  the 
line. 

FRUITS — Stocks  of  unsold  fruits 
in  the  hands  of  California  canners 
have  reached  a  new  low  and  pos¬ 
sibly  half  of  those  who  had  a  pack 
last  year  do  not  have  a  case  left. 
Interest  is  now  centering  on  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  new  pack  but 
costs  are  very  much  up  in  the  air 
since  no  agreement  has  been 
reached  with  growers  on  prices  to 
be  paid  for  peaches,  pears,  apri¬ 
cots  or  cherries.  At  this  writing, 
some  of  the  large  concerns,  includ¬ 
ing  the  California  Packing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  are  out  of  the  market,  hav¬ 
ing  withdrawn  all  lists. 

PINEAPPLE — Efforts  to  get  some 
idea  of  what  size  pineapple  pack 
might  be  expected  this  year  have 
borne  but  little  fruit,  with  can¬ 
ners  declaring  that  they  are  very 
much  in  the  dark.  However, 
Samuel  W.  King,  delegate  in  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
a  recent  visitor  in  San  Francisco 
on  his  way  to  Washington  from  a 
trip  to  Hawaii  to  survey  its  war¬ 
time  needs,  suggested  that  the  pack 
might  prove  the  largest  on  record, 
canners  having  secured  a  high  pri¬ 
ority  on  tin.  Principal  need  of  the 
1‘^lands,  he  said,  was  increased 
t^’ansportation  facilities  with  the 
mainland  to  keep  up  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  flow  of  consumer  goods  in 
I  h  directions.  Canned  pineapple 
c  itinues  to  make  its  way  to 
(  lifornia  ports,  but  trade  offer- 
i  :s  are  not  being  made  by  can- 
I  's,  receipts  applying  to  back 
c  'ers  that  have  accumulated. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Some  Shrimp  Canned,  But  Less  Than  Half 
in  Former  Years — ^The  Prices — Canners  Not 

Quoting — Oyster  Output  and  Prices. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  15,  1942. 

CANNED  SHRIMP  AND  OYSTERS — 
The  quantity  of  shrimp  packed  this 
past  week  by  the  Seafood  Inspected 
plants  of  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  shows  that  there 
were  4,321  standard  cases  of 
shriVnp  canned,  which  brings  up 
the  total  for  the  season  to  781,249 
standard  cases. 

According  to  the  report,  no 
shrimp  was  canned  by  Alabama 
and  Georgia.  Louisiana  and  Texas 
packed  4,023  cases  and  Mississippi 
298  cases  last  week. 

During  the  same  period  in  the 
season  1940-41  there  were  909,498 
standard  cases  canned ;  in  the  sea¬ 
son  1939-40,  1,079,976  cases;  in  the 
season  1938-39,  1,040,215  cases;  in 
the  season  1937-38,  1,152,664  cases 
and  the  season  1936-37,  815,902 
cases. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above 
figures  that  while  the  shrimp  pack 
this  year  so  far  is  128,249  cases 
less  than  it  was  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  yet  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  pack  is  much  greater,  be¬ 
cause  the  price  of  shrimp  is  ap¬ 
proximately  one  dollar  per  dozen 
higher  than  it  was  this  time  last 
year.  And  it  has  been  consider¬ 
ably  higher  all  along  for  the  past 
six  months. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
this  season’s  pack  six  months  ago 
was  approximately  150,000  cases 
less  than  it  was  for  the  same  period 
last  season,  but  the  difference  has 
been  cut  down  over  20,000  cases 
in  the  last  three  months,  due  to  the 
fact  that  more  shrimp  have  been 


canned  in  the  latter  months  of  the 
season  this  year  than  there  were 
last  season. 

Price  of  canned  shrimp  per 
dozen  in  usual  wholesale  quantities 
in  plain  No.  1  standard  tins,  f.  o.  b. 
point  of  production,  as  reported  by 
Gulf  Coast  packers: 


May  1,  April  1,  May  1, 

WET  PACK  1942  1942  1941 

Small  . $2.10-2.25  $1.90-2.20  $1.20-1.30 

Medium  .  2.2.5-2.40  2.00-2.30  1.25-1.40 

May  1,  April  1,  May  1, 

WET  PACK  1942  1942  1941 

Lai-Ke  . $2.40-2.60  $2.10-2.40  $1.3,5-1.45 

Extra  Large 

or  .Jumbo .  2.50-2.75  2.20-2.60  1.40-1.55 

DRY  PACK 

Small  . $2.20-2.25  $1.90-2.15  $1.20-1.30 

Medium  .  2.30-2.40  2.00-2.25  1.2.5-1.40 

Large  .  2.40-2.60  2.10-2.35  1.35-1.45 

Extra  Large 

or  Jumbo .  2.50-2.7.5  2. 20-2. .50  1.40-1.55 


NOTE — Due  to  the  small  pack,  the  majority  of 
I)ackers  are  not  quoting  prices  at  this  time. 

OYSTERS — Price  of  canned  oys¬ 
ters  in  usual  wholesale  quantities 
in  plain  No,  1  standard  tins,  f.  o.  b. 
point  of  production,  as  reported  by 
Gulf  Coast  packers.  Price  per 
dozen. 

May  1,  1942  April  1,  1942  May  1, 1941 
$1.9,5-2.05  $1.90-2.10  $1.1.5-1.35 

PRODUCTION  AND  SHIPMENTS — 
For  the  week  ending  May  9,  1942, 
the  production  of  oysters  generally 
decreased  in  the  Gulf  States  from 
that  of  the  previous  week.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  hard  crabs  and  shrimp  in¬ 
creased  slightly. 

Landings  were  as  follows: 
LOUISIANA— Shrimp  3,597  bbls., 
including  1,798  for  canning. 
Oysters  2,851  bbls.,  including 
1,600  for  canning.  Crabs,  hard 
350,020  lbs. 

ALABAMA — Shrimp  10  bbls.  Oys¬ 
ters  3,614  bbls.,  including  2,714 
for  canning.  Crabs,  hard  22,- 
000  lbs. 

BILOXI — Shrimp  129  bbls.,  in¬ 
cluding  76  for  canning. 
GALVESTON— Shrimp  218  bbls. 

Shrimp  sizes  landed  during  the 
week  were  generally  as  follows: 
New  Orleans  area:  Jumbo,  large, 
medium  and  small. 

Houma  area:  Medium. 

Morgan  City:  Jumbo. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


Tmie  iLlKfifnnEiDt  Westminster. Met. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


For  speedy  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 


KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

**They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 


Westminster,  Maryland 
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Biloxi:  Large,  medium  and  small. 
Galveston:  Small. 

During  the  past  week,  there 
were  9,650  lbs.  processed  crab  meat 
packed  by  the  canneries,  which  is 
about  a  30  per  cent  increase  over 
the  previous  week,  besides  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  fresh,  cooked 
crab  meat  was  also  produced  in  the 
Gulf  States. 

AMERICAN  CAN  OFFICER  CHANCES 

The  American  Can  Company,  230  Park 
Avenue,  (N.Y.)  announces  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  T.  N.  Anderson  as  Comp¬ 
troller  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W. 
J.  Wardell  to  succeed  Mr.  Anderson. 
The  resignation  of  Mr.  Anderson  was  to 
permit  him  to  devote  more  time  to  sub¬ 
jects  which  come  under  his  jurisdiction 
as  Executive  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Anderson  joined  the  American 
Can  Company  in  1913  after  fourteen 
years  with  Norton  Brothers,  one  of  the 
country’s  pioneer  canning  organizations. 
He  was  General  Manager  of  the  Eastern 
Canadian  Division  from  1913  to  1923 
when  he  came  to  the  New  York  Office 
to  become  General  Manager  of  Manufac¬ 
ture.  This  position  he  held  until  1936 
when  he  was  elected  Vice-President  and 
Comptroller. 

Mr.  Wardell  has  been  with  the  Com¬ 
pany  for  38  years  having  joined  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  1904.  He  began  in  the 
Sommers  Factory,  Brooklyn  in  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Department  and  subsequently  was 
made  head  of  the  Department.  Later  he 
succeeded  to  the  supervision  of  the  Tin 
Plate,  Estimating,  Costs  and  Planning 
Departments.  In  1911  Mr.  Wardell 
came  to  the  New  York  City  Sales  De¬ 
partment  and  in  1915  was  made  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Local  Sales  Department  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  where  he  served  for 
three  years.  Returning  to  the  New  York 
Office  he  became  associated  with  General 
Manufacturing,  Department  B,  handling 
the  war  contracts  the  Company  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  at  that  time  and  settling  the 
open  contracts  at  the  termination  of  the 
first  World  War.  He  was  then  assigned 
to  the  American  Motor  Body  Company 


of  Detroit  which  was  being  operated 
under  Trustee  Management  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  From  1923  to  1926  Mr.  Wardell 
was  Factory  Manager  Pf  the  Shonk 
Works,  Maywood,  Illinois,  then  returned 
east  to  hold  various  offices  culminating 
in  the  post  of  Assistant  to  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  Manufacture  which  post  he  held 
until  his  recent  promotion.  He  was  also 
General  Manager  of  the  Ammunition 
Container  Corporation,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  engaged  in  war  contracts  and 
later  became  Vice-President  of  that  sub¬ 
sidiary.  These  posts  he  will  combine 
with  his  new  office  as  Comptroller. 

Other  promotions  announced  by  the 
American  Can  Company  follow: 

Mr.  A.  H.  Carpenter  has  resigned  as 
Auditor  and  will  devote  his  time  to  spe¬ 
cialized  subjects  including  war  matters 
as  a  representative  of  the  Comptroller. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Ong,  formerly  Assistant 
Auditor,  has  been  appointed  Auditor, 
succeeding  Mr.  A.  H.  Carpenter.  Mr.  J. 
McCambridge  has  been  appointed  As¬ 
sistant  Auditor  and  will  supervise  Fac¬ 
tory  Accounting. 

Mr.  Leonard  Michael,  formerly  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Labor  Division,  Industrial 
Relations  Department,  will  resume  his 
former  title  of  Assistant  Manager  of  the 
Equipment  Division  and  will  take  up  in¬ 
creased  responsibility  in  that  Division 
which  will  include  general  supei’vision  of 
labor  and  personal  matters. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Arms,  formerly  Assistant 
Manager  of  Manufacture,  Atlantic  Di¬ 
vision,  has  been  appointed  Manager  of 
the  Labor  Division,  Industrial  Relations 
Department. 


EUROPEAN  DAIRY  INDUSTRIES 
DETERIORATE 

European  dairy  situation  continued  to 
deteriorate  during  past  winter,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  to  OFAR.  Supply  was 
affected  by  shortage  of  concentrated 
feeds,  reductions  in  cattle  numbers, 
shortage  of  farm  labor,  large  requisi¬ 
tions  by  armies,  compulsory  shipments 
to  Germany,  and  heavy  drains  on  re¬ 
serves  of  condensed  milk  and  cheese. 
Production  was  greatly  reduced  in  all 
normally  important  surplus  producing 


countries,  Denmark,  Netherlands,  Nor¬ 
way,  Finland,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
France  and  Belgium.  Germany  has 
supplemented  its  still  large  domestic 
production  by  requisitions  of  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  and  dairy  products  from  occupied 
countries.  But  even  in  Germany,  the 
fats  ration  recently  was  reduced.  Al¬ 
though  dairy  cattle  numbers  have  been 
maintained  in  United  Kingdom,  severe 
winter  resulted  in  much  heavier  than 
normal  seasonal  decline  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Despite  the  imports  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  condensed  milk  quantities  to 
consumers  were  reduced  last  winter. 
Allowances  are  now  being  increased. 

JOBBING  INDEX  RISES 

Wholesale  grocer  costs  for  merchan¬ 
dise  continued  to  increase  during  April, 
the  National- American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association  says  in  its  current 
index  report. 

“The  index  continued  to  climb  in 
April,  showing  an  increase  of  2.2*^  over 
March,’’  the  report  states.  “A  typical 
bill  of  wholesale  groceries  gives  an  index 
of  113.1  for  April,  as  compared  with 
110.7  for  March.  (The  average  for  1921 
is  taken  as  100.)  This  is  27.8%  above 
the  figure  for  April,  1941. 

“The  index  is  based  on  a  list  of  30 
items,  which  represent  23  types  of 
grocery  product.  The  daily  quotations 
of  these  items  are  averaged,  a  weight 
being  given  to  each  according  to  its  im¬ 
portance  in  the  sales  of  an  average 
grocer. 

“In  Api’il,  the  average  prices  of  14  of 
the  items  rose,  6  declined,  and  10  re¬ 
mained  unchanged.  (In  several  instances, 
ceilings  have  been  set  by  the  OP  A.)  The 
price  of  pink  salmon  appears  to  have 
risen  13%  in  April,  but  for  part  of  the 
period  its  price  was  quoted  as  ‘nominal.’ 
Cheese,  rice,  corn,  and  California  No.  2’’> 
tomatoes  averaged  from  5  to  8%  higher. 
Other  items  which  rose  in  price  in  April 
are  corn  syrup,  sugar,  prunes,  raisins, 
standard  peas,  peaches,  lard,  and  corn- 
meal.  Dried  jumbo  marrow  beans,  flout , 
and  oats  showed  declines  of  4  to  5'' 
from  March.  Evaporated  milk,  dried 
lima  beans,  and  Southern  No.  2  tomatoes 
showed  slight  declines.” 


WE  LL  CARRY  ON  DESPITE  ALL 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

to  retail  dealers  to  a  single  case  per  week  or  there¬ 
abouts.  Not  the  best  judgment  in  the  world  is  being 
used  in  some  of  these  private  rationing  programs.  Re¬ 
tail  dealers  doing  an  increased  business,  in  comparison 
to  what  they  were  doing  a  year  ago,  need  more  goods 
than  might  be  supplied  in  some  cases  by  wholesalers. 
If  your  labels  are  being  rationed  in  some  cases,  some 
retail  grocers  are  probably  buying  a  competitor’s  goods 
from  some  jobber  who  is  a  free  seller.  Watch  this 
aspect  of  rationing  carefully.  Whenever  you  feel  you 
may  be  helpful  to  a  wholesaler  by  advising  him  to  sell 
your  stocks  freely,  do  not  be  afraid  to  give  him  this 
suggestion.  Competition  is  always  with  us,  even  when 


goods  are  scarce  and  hard  to  get.  Be  as  certain  as  yc  i 
can  that  yours  are  not  among  these  being  doled  out  ’ 
case-at-a-time  if  your  distributors  have  good  stocks. 

In  short,  no  matter  how  magnified  your  troubles  mi- 
be,  remember  your  customers  have  theirs  too.  Couns- 
with  them  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  Be  as  helpf’ 
to  them  as  you  can  in  getting  to  them  all  the  inform? 
tion  you  may  have  in  which  they  may  be  interested 
Protect  the  orderly  movement  of  your  goods  to  tl  ■ 
consumer  and  some  day,  sometime,  you  will  find  yoi 
sales  increasing  and  profits  too,  because  you  stood  1  . 
when  the  going  was  pretty  tough  for  some  retail  (  ’ 
wholesale  customers.  Conditions  will  have  to  be  a  1<  : 
worse  than  at  present  before  ROTARY  will  repeal  its 
slogan :  “He  profits  most  who  serves  best.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  FRICES 

All  Prices  for  Spot  Goods  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

The  Government  “Price  Ceiling”  freezes  the  prices  of  each 
individual  canner  at  the  highest  price  he  sold  or  contracted  to 
-^ell,  or  delivered,  during  March  1942,  for  the  same  size  cans 
.nd  grade.  “If  no  sales  were  made  in  March,  the  seller  must 
stablish  as  his  maximum  price  the  highest  price  charged  in 
March  for  the  most  nearly  similar  article,”  reads  the  regu¬ 
lation.  Note  that  your  own  sales  price  governs  your  sales,  and 
not  anyone  else’s  or  the  average. 

The  prices  listed  here  are  those  at  which  some  business  is 
reported  to  have  been  done  and  represent,  as  nearly  the  average 
market  in  the  respective  sections  as  is  possible  to  determine. 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River ; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


Low 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.40 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  Out 

No.  10  .  6.90 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.15 

No.  10  .  6.50 

'  Red  Kidney.  Std.  No.  2 . 85 

No.  10  .  4.00 


HiKh  Low  Hish  Low  High 


1.60  Out  Out 

Out  Out  Out 

6.75  Out  Out 

1.25  Out  Out 

6.75  Out  Out 

1.171^  Out  Out 

6.00  Out  Out 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.80 

No.  2  Green  &  White. .  1.15 

No.  10  .  6.50 

No.  2  Soaked . 80 


BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 1.00 

No.  2%  . 1.45 

No.  10  .  4.50 

Cut,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  2%  . 96 

No.  10  .  3.60 

Sliced.  No.  2 . 80 

No.  2%  .  1.10 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Diced,  No.  2 . .76 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Stioestring,  No.  2 . 86 


C.4RROTS 

Di  od.  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  .  3.60 


Out 

Out  . 

1.30 

Out 

Out  . 

6.76 

Out 

Out  . 

.85 

.92%  . 

2.00 

Out 

Out 

1.10 

1.76 

Out 

Out 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

.90 

.85 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

4.25 

Out 

Out 

1.10 

.85 

.86 

•97%. 

Out 

Out 

1.10 

4.76 

Out 

Out 

.87% 

.85 

1.20 

4.50 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

.90 

.76  . 

. 70 

3.76 

Out  Out 

\S  AND  CARROTS 
No.  2.. 


.85 


■y  No.  2 .  1.16 


1.10  1.25 


C  ,  N — Wholegrain 

Y  w.  Fancy  No.  10 .  6.50  7.36  Out  Out 

S  iieg.  Fancy  .No.  10  ...........  6.90  7.25  Out  Out 

.  Std.  No.  2 .  1.20  Out  Out 

No.  10  .  6.75  7.00  Out  Out 


C  N — Creamstyle 

Y  .w.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  1.05  1.10 

n’o.  10  .  6.15  6.60 

.  No.  2 . 96  . 

e.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  Out  Out 

^'o.  10  .  6.00  6.10 

1 


•o.  10  . 

.  5.85 

6.00 

H 

INY 

iiplit.  No.  2% . 

. 86 

.90 

10  . 

3.00 

V’ 

:d  vegetables 

F 

No.  2 . 

_  1.00 

l.lj 

10  . 

4.50 

5.00 

St 

No.  2 . 

.80 

10  . 

_  3.75 

3.90 

1.10 

Out 


1.26 

Out 


1.10 

6.50 

Out 

Out 


Out 

Out 


.82% 


1.10 


PEAS 

Odd  Lots  . 

PIPKIN 
Fancy,  No.  2. 
No.  2%  „... 
No.  10  ..... 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . 


CANNED  VEGETABI,ES— Continned 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

nominal 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

.80  . 

.95 

1.02'/- 

Out 

Out 

.92%!  . 

3.00 

3.50 

Out 

Out 

3.10  . 

.85 

.96  . 

.70 

.76 

1.00 

1.20 

1.05  . 

.95 

1.10 

3.15 

3.75 

Withdrawn 

SPINACH 


No.  2  _ 

..  1.10 

1.15 

1.00  . 

1.12%. 

1.17% 

No.  2%  _ 

...  1.50 

1.60 

1.30  . 

1.37% 

1.45 

No.  1ft 

...  4.75 

5.50 

4.75  . 

4.50 

5.00 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Pr.  Limas.  1.20 
Triple  No.  2 _ _ —  1.20 


SWEET  POTATOES 


Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No  2%  . 

.  1.15 

1.40 

1.50 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . 

1.50 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

1.26 

No.  2%  . 

_  1.50 

2.00 

TOMATOES 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

.  1.15 

1.35 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

.....  5.50 

Out 

Out 

.  5.50 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

Out 

Out 

Out 

.82% 

No.  2  . 

1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2%  . . 

1..35 

1.50 

1.40 

1.50 

1.25 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

.  5.10 

5.50 

Out 

Out 

4.75 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.)....„.... 

.60 

.62%j 

Nn  anft  (ia%  n* )  ' . 

.  6ft 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

. 80 

.85 

Nn  2  OyL  (24  oz.)  ! . 

.85 

.95 

.82%  . 

.85 

.87% 

1.75  . 

No.  10  .'. . . . . . 

4.00 

3.50  3.75 

3.50 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

.85 

.80  . 

No.  2%  . 

1.25 

1.10  . 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

3.50  . 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack .  5.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  6.00 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 90  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.76 

No.  2  Std . 85  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 


CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.75 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 .  8.75 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida 

8  oz.  .  Withdrawn 

No.  2  .  1.10  1.25 

No.  6  .  3.25  3.35 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 90  1.00 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) .  2.15 

No.  10 .  4.25  . 


1.60  1.70 

8.60  9.00 

Texas 


.75 

1.75 

3.50 


5.25 

5.50 


1.00 

4.76 


Canned  Fish 


OYSTERS 

6  oz.  . 

10  oz . 

SALMON 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . . 

No.  1,  Medium . «... 

No.  1.  Large....^ . 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 

1.90  2.10  . 

3.60  4.00  . 


.  2.00  2.25 

Southern 

1.90  2.20  . 

2.00  2.30  . 

2.10  2.40  . 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offering  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5  Chisholm  Ryder  Bean  Snippers;  1  A.  K. 
Robins  Bean  Cutter,  used  1  season;  1  Ayars  Bean  Filler,  7 
pocket  for  No.  2  cans,  used  2  seasons;  2  Chisholm  Ryder  Grad¬ 
ers,  takes  out  1,  2  and  3  sieve  Whole  Beans;  1  Motorized  Centri¬ 
fugal  Pump,  25  gallons  per  minute;  1  Belt  Driven  Centrifugal 
Pump,  100  gallons  per  minute.  Edward  G.  Ruff,  Delta,  Pa. 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Adv.  2613,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Will  pay  liberal  cash  price  for  one  or  two  Model 
“F”  Chisholm-Ryder  Company  Bean  Snippers,  or  will  rent  same 
90  days,  giving  bond  for  safe  return  and  no  damage.  Wire 
collect.  Deep  Lake  Canning  Co.,  Dania,  Fla. 

WANTED — Used  Retorts  for  quick  shipment;  spot  cash. 
State  inside  diameter  and  depth  and  lowest  price.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED — Two  used  good  shape  large  Urschel  Bean  Cut¬ 
ters,  1"  to  1^4"  cut.  One  Chisholm-Ryder  Grader,  No.  4.  One 
200  H.P.  Economic  Return  Tubular  Boiler,  150  lbs.  working 
pressure.  Quote  age,  condition,  best  price.  Gervas  Canning  Co., 
Inc.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Urschel  Bean  Cutter,  also  approximately  150  feet 
light  weight  Picking  Table  or  Conveyor  Belting  12  to  16  inches 
wide.  Hungerford  Packing  Co.,  Hungerford,  York  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED — 1  Closed  Tank,  glass  lined  or  stainless  steel, 
with  manhole.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Ten  million  tomato  plants  for  May  and  June 
planting.  Varieties:  Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Baltimore,  Stone  $1.25 
per  1000;  10,000  and  up  $1.00  per  1000;  express  charges  collect. 
Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead,  All¬ 
seasons,  Savoy.  Cabbage  Collard  plants  same  price  as  toma¬ 
toes.  Potato  plants,  Cuban  Yams  and  Nancy  Halls,  $2.00  per 
1000.  Charges  collect.  All  plants  grown  from  good  seed  and 
packed  with  moss  to  roots  to  arrive  safely  anywhere.  Guaran¬ 
teed  reach  you  in  good  shape.  Harvey  Lankford,  Franklin,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants.  All  outdoor  grown  here  at 
Franklin,  Virginia.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Goldenacre,  Marion 
Market,  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resistant),  Ballhead.  Tomato: 
Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale  and  Master  Marglobe,  all  from 
certified  (treated)  seeds.  Sweet  Potato  Plants:  Portorico,  Nancy 
Halls,  and  Cuban  Yams.  We  grow  our  plants  in  rows  and 
cultivate  them  and  grade  them  before  packing,  throwing  out 
the  culls.  Packed  in  light  crates  or  baskets,  in  live  spagnuni 
moss.  Wire,  write  or  phone  for  prices  f.  o.  b. — here  or  delivered 
by  truck.  J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


HELP  WANTED 


FOR  SALE — Complete  Peach  Canning  outfit.  Choice  2  Boil¬ 
ers:  one  new,  100  HP  Walsh-Weidner,  with  oil  burner  adjust¬ 
ment,  used  one  month;  2 — 750  gal.  oil  tanks.  Other  boiler  100 
HP  wood  burner,  used,  in  good  condition.  Also  Steam  Engine 
recently  overhauled;  Lye  Pealer  slightly  used,  manufactured  by 
Food  Machinery  Corp.;  Knapp  Label  Machine,  good  condition; 
several  tables,  aluminum  sugar  kettles.  Will  sell  outfit  with  or 
without  boilers.  Adv.  2625,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Chisholm-Ryder  Junior  Bean  Grader,  serial 
C.J.G.  23,  slightly  used,  like  new.  Cost  new  $2387.  Will  sacri¬ 
fice.  Also  two  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Adv.  2626,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Ayars  Tomato  Filler,  7  pocket,  for  No.  2,  2V2 
and  300  sizes.  Good  condittion.  Cereal  Food  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — Langsenkamp  Tomato  Juice  Heating  Unit  with 
3  stainless  steel  tanks  complete  with  stainless  coils,  direct  motor 
agitator,  valves,  etc.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 


WANTED — Foreman  who  thoroughly  understands  general 
can  house  operations  and  has  had  electrical  and  closing  mach'  ie 
experience.  Permanent  position  to  right  man.  Adv.  2611, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


KINGS 

OF 

SWAT 


The  lusty  swingers  of  the  heavy  stick  are 
the  heroes  of  the  diamond.  They  gi\  the 
cheers  and  they  draw  the  crowrds.  But  leir 
service  means  more  to  their  bail  cluh*^  lan 
increased  gate  receipts  and  spectacular  t  ter- 
tainment.  They  help  to  increase  th 
scores — help  their  teams  to  the  wi  in| 
column  oftener.  Theresa  a  place  anti  i  el- 
come  for  a  sure  hitter  tm  every  hall  ‘m. 
There's  a  place  ft>r  the  homerun  hat  *n 
mechanical  equipment,  too.~  theprtMh  itm 
unit  that  gives  extra  service — has  vtra 


stamina  for  the  hard  grind  and  the  peak  loads.  Langsenkamp 
Production  Units  like  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finishers.  Kook- 
More  Koils  and  other  equipment  are  **kings  of  swat”  in  the 
canning  plant.  They  have  what  it  takes  for  better  perfor¬ 
mance  and  greater  capacity. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


GIDDAP! 

Two  farmers  met  on  the  road.  “Si,  I’ve  got  a  mule  with 
distemper.  What  did  you  give  that  one  of  yours  when  he  had 

It?” 

“Turpentine.  Giddap!” 

A  week  later  they  met  again. 

“Say,  Si.  I  gave  my  mule  turpentine  and  it  killed  him.” 

“It  killed  mine  too.  Giddap!” 

INN  LUCK  OR  INN  DUTCH 
“Why  don’t  you  give  your  new  bungalow  a  name?  Something 
appropriate.  Other  people  do.  There’s  ‘Seldom  Inn,’  ‘Walk 
Im,’  ‘Cozy  Inn,’  and  a  lot  of  others.” 

“That’s  an  idea.  As  I’ve  just  finished  paying  for  it.  I’ll 
r  a  ne  it  ‘All  Inn.’  ” 


DIDN’T  SUIT  HIM 

Major:  “Don’t  you  know  how  to  stand  at  attention?” 

Rookie  in  oversized  uniform:  “I  am,  sir.  It’s  my  uniform 
that’s  at  ease.” 


IN  FOND  MEMORY 

A  new  tailor  in  town  used  as  a  trademark  the  picture  of  a 
large  red  apple. 

Curiosity  got  the  better  of  the  village  grocer  and  he  asked 
the  tailor  why. 

“Well,”  said  the  tailor,  “I’d  like  to  know  where  the  clothing 
business  would  be  today  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  an  apple.” 

IT  NEVER  PAILS 

“Oh,  tell  me,  pater,  what  is  heredity?” 

“The  force,  my  child,  that  arranges  that  all  your  good  traits 
be  inherited  from  your  mamma,  and  all  your  bad  ones  from  me.” 

HE  KNEW 

Sweet  Young  Thing — Let  us  go  into  this  department  store 
until  the  shower  is  over. 

Suffering  Husband — I  prefer  the  undertaker’s.  You  won’t 
see  so  many  things  you  want. 

“You’ve  left  off  your  medals,”  snapped  the  Captain. 

''he  man  looked  down  at  his  chest.  “Great  Scott!”  he  cried, 
“1  forget  to  take  them  off  my  pajamas.” 

GREEK 

eacher — What  are  the  three  important  Greek  orders? 
mall  Boy — Cups  skuffey,  rroas  bif  sanwhich,  and  peas 
cc  >anut  pie. 


SEEKING  PROTECTION 

ip:  “Lady,  don’t  you  know  this  is  a  safety  zone?” 

•idy:  “Sure — that’s  why  I  drove  in.” 

ROCKY  OUTLOOK 

'"he  thing  for  you  to  do,”  said  the  doctor  to  the  man  with 
th  frazzled  nerves,  “is  to  stop  thinking  about  yourself — to 
bi  yourself  in  your  work.” 

losh!”  returned  the  patient,  “and  me  a  concrete  mixer.” 

THE  AFTERTHOUGHT 

•ear  God,”  prayed  golden-haired  little  Willie,  “please  watch 
ov  my  mamma.” 

id  then  he  added  as  an  afterthought — “And  I  dunnp  gs  it 
wc  d  do  any  harm  to  keep  an  eye  on  papa,  too," 


WftHAMPeffsr? 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 


CORRUGATED  •  SOLID  FIBRE 

BOXES 

Phone :  Curtis  0270 

THE  EASTERN  BOX  COMPANY 

East  Brooklyn  P.  O.  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


TOMATO  CRUSHER  and  PUMP 

CRUSHES  &  CONVEYS  REGARDLESS  OF  SIZE  OR  QUANTITY 

This  combination  of  Chop¬ 
per  or  Crusher  and  Pump 
has  proven  very  successful 
on  Tomatoes,  Apples,  and 
like  foods.  Built  entirely 
of  Stainless  Steel  where 
food  comes  in  contact  with 
the  metal.  Built  either  in 
combination  as  shown,  or  separately;  belt  or  motor  drive. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


dhe  JownAend 

BEAN  CUTTER 


'CUTS  TOUGH  5TEIN& 
BEANS  5QUA8ELY  AND 
COAAPLETELY  THEOUGH.' 

AVAILABLE  IN ‘three 
DIFFERENT  SIZES  • 
BELTOE  MOTOR  DRIVEN 
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Patent  No.  2,  111,  285 
Other  Patents  Pending 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water  Tomato  Scalder 
on  the  market  Contro's  Ien3th  or  scalding  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
ripeness.  Increases  yield — Saves  steam. 


■MB 


am 


ROBINS 


and 


COMPANY 


Inc 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF 


CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  Iha* 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  lor  details. 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


BASKETS  (Wood).  Picldng 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 


BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 
The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES.  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENl 

Ayais  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 


lUMA  U 


bUALUtK 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  CANMCR57 


Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

Nolan  Machinery  Corp.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  (>tn  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass 


Prompt  shipment  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
pick-up  gums  and  cements, 
case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Ollier  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

DEWEY  &  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 


INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 
Stecher-Traunq  Lithograph  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont, 
Northrup.  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Corn  Prodnet?  Snips  Co..  New  York  City 
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FIRE  DEFENSE 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


Capacity  production  of  canned  foods 
is  necessary  to  victory. 

Let  us  advise  precautionary  measures 
which  will  help  you  maintain  uninter¬ 
rupted  production. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  INC. 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 


Tomato  Baskets 

Quality  and  Service  known  -  - 
wherever  tomatoes  are  grown 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 

JERSEY  PACKAGE  CO. 

BANK  ST.  BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY 


FACTORIES;  BRIDGETON,  VINELAND,  MILLVILLE 


m  'h}  u  ^ 

^J///PSOA' 


DotiitP  Co.. 


^ALT/MOREr, 
MD.  ' 


Get  Higher  Quality  &  Greater  Yield  With 


THE  MIDGET  HULLER 

When  you  use  the  Midget  in  your  field  work  you 
know  in  advance  just  how  your  Peas  are  develop¬ 
ing  and  when  to  cut  them,  to  give  you  your  pack 
exactly  as  you  want  it.  There  is  no  guess  work 
when  you  use  the  Midget.  Pods  are  pulled 
off  the  vines  and  hulled  in  the  Midget  to  de¬ 
finitely  determine  the  right  cutting  time.  It  pays 
big  dividends. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  plans  for  walking 
fields,  etc. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House" 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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CANNERS'  BEANS 


JlecuiUui  AJCAieti^i  xU  Mtei^  heAi 
jln  yOM^-Jxiijea  Aac^vow-  Ai^cuxA 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.  Main  Office:  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Breeders  and  growers  of  vegetable  seeds  since  1 856 

Atlanta  •  Cambridge,  N.Y.  •  Indianapolis  •  Los  Angeles  •  Memphis 


Cambridge,  N.Y. 
Milford,  Conn. 


Indianapolis 

Salinas 


Los  Angeles 
San  Antonio 


☆ 


BUY  U.  S.  BONDS 


AND  BUY  THEM  NOW 


